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' ALEXANDER ON THE LATER PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH.* 


THe appearance of the second volume of the valuable Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, by Professor Alexander, enables us now, as was 
our intention, to resume and complete our description of the 
literary character, and our estimate of the unusual merits, of this 
interesting and important work. 

The impression we derived from the perusal, partial study, and 
critical examination of the first volume, containing a Commentary 
on the ‘ Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah,’ was such as to make us very 
desirous of being put in possession of the author’s views respecting 
the ‘ Later Prophecies of Isaiah’ as well. The general tone of the 
first volume, the skill with which the vast and laboriously collected 
exegetical materials are arranged, sifted, digested, and used; the 
impartiality and firmness with which the theological and doctrinal 
views embodied in these materials are examined, and, if not in 
harmony with the sense and signification of the text, refuted; the 
able use and application of an accurate and profound knowledge 
of the idiom of the text, (which is the more conspicuous and 
praiseworthy as due attention has been paid to those more refined and 
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less obvious rules of Hebrew grammar of which most of the inter. 
preters of the Old Testament, and especially of the prophetical 
books, seem hitherto to have been totally ignorant and careless ;) 
the clearness, penetration, and correct tact of his criticism ; the un- 
biassed but warm-hearted interest in the subject-matter ; the store 
of subsidiary means of interpretation, and the ready and free com- 
mand over them ;—in a word, the eminent qualifications of Professor 
Alexander for Old Testament exegesis, as attested by the high 
literary character of the first volume of his work, all seemed 
to justify us in looking forward with great expectation to the 
publication of the second volume now before us. This expectation 
was the greater because of the peculiar difficulties which, for some 
time, a certain class of Old Testament interpreters, of no mean 
talents and authority, have, by degrees, thrown into the path of 
the expositor of these latter prophecies of Isaiah. We refer to the 
protracted dispute respecting the authenticity (alias genuineness) 
of Isaiah xl.—lxvi., and the consequent modes of viewing and 
interpreting them, in a literary and doctrinal point of view. 
How far Professor Alexander, who considers this portion of the 
prophetical book as authentic, (alias genuine,) has contributed to 
bringing this dispute to a termination, will be a chief point of our 
examination and report. 

Respecting the plan of execution adopted and pursued by the 
author in the composition of this volume, we have to state, that 
while, on the whole, it does not differ from that carried out in the 
first volume, yet he has ‘aimed at greater uniformity of execution, 
as well as a more critical selection of materials,’ and while we do 
not think that there is any reason for accusing the author of a 
perceptible want of either uniformity of execution or of a careful 
critical selection of materials in the first volume, yet we cannot 
but congratulate Professor Alexander upon this self-restraint, con- 
sidering the increased temptation of swelling the volume with 
detailed and lengthened descriptions and refutations of the irra- 
tional, self-contradictory, and tasteless theories and arguments 
with which many of the interpreters of this book have thought 
themselves called upon to enlighten, or rather, we should say, to 
mystify, the student of the Bible. Not that Professor Alexander 
has neglected to describe and review any theory or mode of inter 
pretation, which, for a complete exhibition of the history of inter- 
pretation, it is necessary to mention; but, by the manner in which 
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he does it, he shows that he is fully aware of what is essential in 
this respect, and what is irrelevant and trifling. 

In the ‘Introduction’ the author sets out with a sketch of the 
religious life of the Jews at the time of Isaiah’s activity as a 
prophet. He describes the erroneous popular views respecting the 
design of the Old Testament theocracy, and its politico-religious 
code, the Mosaic law, current among the majority of the nation at 
that period. He shows how they so far misunderstood the plan 
of the Most High in electing them out of the number of all the 
nations to be the possessors and witnesses of true religion, that 
they proudly and arrogantly imagined the ultimate end of all the 
mighty and wondrous works and interpositions of God to be solely 
their particular national and personal glory; instead of rejoicing 
in the glory of having been chosen, in some way, to be the instru- 
ments of a merciful Divine scheme for the universal salvation of 
mankind. No wonder that, by thus misconstruing the grand 
catholic purport of the Old Testament dispensation in general, 
and by degrading it to a particular scheme of worldly national 
glory, their views with respect to the spiritual and moral character 
of the theocratic institution as bearing upon their personal, moral, 
and religious life, became equally degraded. They identified the 
kingdom of God with the Jewish state. In conformity with this, 
their religion shrivelled and dwindled, as it were, into a mummy, a 
mere outward mechanical observance of the Mosaic ritual. They 
had destroyed the living organism of the law, by disturbing its 
natural compound and harmonious action, and had now nothing 
left but a dead, defective machine, which they tried to put in 
motion as well as they could, and as far as they wanted it. They 
banished the life-giving spirit from the word of God, and were 
satisfied with the letter which killeth. Now as the nature of man 
will not and cannot endure a continuous mechanical employment 
of any of its faculties and organs, without a complete prostration 
and bluntness of the faculties operated upon resulting from such 
irrational treatment, it was inevitable that a reaction should take 
place. And this was accordingly the case with a great portion of 
the Jewish nation. In the services of Ashtoreth, Baal, Moloch, 
and other pagan idols, their passions found ample compensation 
for the want of emotion, and the subsequent ennui, which their 
mechanical observance of the law had brought on. They began 
with breaking the spirit of the law, and ended with sinning against 
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its letter. But did they on that account give up their claims to 
the blessings and promises of the law, and to a personal share in 
the expected glory of the theocracy? By no means. They were 
the foremost with counsel and deed, when the question was how 
best to secure and realise these promises and blessings in cases of 
emergency. But the means which they adopted for that purpose 
were quite in keeping with their sentiments, namely, accumulation 
of wealth to render them independent of the necessity of relying 
altogether on the providence of God; fatal, and generally insin- 
cere, alliances with powerful neighbouring empires; oppression 
and treachery in public and private life; war, civil and external, 
especially as long as their own ruin did not put an end to their 
dreams of becoming the conquerors of the world, in the military 
sense of the word. Such was the theocratical aspect of the chosen 
people in Isaiah’s time, generally speaking. Their history, as 
recorded in the Bible itself, bears ample testimony to the sad 
reality of the picture. 

Now the prophets of God were delegated chiefly to proclaim to 
these degenerate descendants of Abraham, that, in spite of their 
apostacy and opposition, He intended to realise His plans respecting 
the theocracy, and that therefore the alternative was left to them 
either to fall in with this plan, and to become rational, obedient, 
and zealous co-workers, or to be cut off as rebels. This is the 
great mission and theme of the prophets in general, and this 
mission it was that made them so unpopular and odious to the 
great mass. They, very naturally, discharged their mission in a 
twofold manner ;—either by exposing and combating the above 
described erroneous views and tendencies, as well as the unhal- 
lowed spirit which pervaded them; or by holding up to their view 
a picture of the transcendent beauty of the ideal theocracy, such 
as it ought to be, and finally would be, when at length its idea, 
pure, perfect, and harmonious, as God had planned it, should 
become a reality among and for men. Sometimes, indeed, both 
modes of proceeding are combined and blended. 

Now Isaiah had evidently nothing more at heart than to fulfil 
his mission worthily and efficiently, and hence we find him already 
in his earlier prophecies treating this sublime theme so fervently 
and energetically. But there, from the circumstances of his situa- 
tion, he does it rather abruptly, and as occasion offered and 
required. The portion which concerns us here more closely, on 
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the contrary, is a continuous whole, treating the sublime subject 
in acalmer but not less impressive manner. It is the idea of the 
theocracy, i its spiritual perfection, which he pictures to the 
people tor the purpose of comforting, reproving, aid instructing 
them. 

Professor Alexander remarks, at the end of his interesting and 
lucid sketch of this subject, which has suggested these remarks of 
our own, that ‘this general design of the predictions might be so 
used as to throw new light upon their exposition, by connecting it 
more closely with the prevalent errors of the ancient church than 
was attempted in the other volume. Guided even by this vague 
suggestion, an attentive reader will be able for the most part to 
determine, with respect to each successive portion, whether it was 
specially intended to rebuke idolatry, to rectify the errors of the 
formalist in reference to the ceremonial system, to bring down the 
arrogance of a mistaken nationality, or to console the true believer 
by assuring him that, though the carnal Israel should perish, the 
true Israel must endure for ever.” —Jntrod. ix. 

The fact of Professor Alexander’s taking up this subject in the 
Introduction to the second volume of his Commentary, by way of 
supplement to the first volume, would seem to indicate that he 
attaches to it no mean importance; and we are decidedly of the 
same opinion. Not to mention that a careful examination of this 
question will tend, in general as well as in particular passages of 
the prophetical books, to give us a more vivid and precise view of 
the character and import of the prophet’s oracles in their historical 
and ethical bearing; its results will materially influence the very 
hermeneutical process of interpreting the prophets. For it is 
obvious, that these very Jews, who so grossly misunderstood and 
misconstrued the spiritual character and design of the theocratic 
institution, and of its code, might, in justification of their erroneous 
views and conduct, appeal to the very phraseology of that code and 
its inspired interpreters, the prophets. Does not Isaiah himself, 
in the last seven chapters, seem openly to preach the very doctrines 
for which we censure these apostates from genuine Mosaism? 
Take the sixtieth chapter. Does it not seem to be written exactly 
for the satisfaction and vindication of these ambitious, worldly- 
minded Israelites? For, though it speaks of the reward which the 
true spiritual Israel is to reap, this reward is apparently of such a 
nature as to satisfy the most greedy appetite of a carnal Jew who 
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had set his mind upon wealth, splendour, and dominion over the 
hated and despised Gentiles. And are there not to this day some 
Christian theologians, (and, we fear, many more non-theologians) to 
be found, who interpret this portion of Isaiah as predicting the 
restoration of the Jews in this sense too? 

The question then is, how far the carnal Jew and the Christian 
theologian are at liberty to understand and interpret such phrase- 
ology literally? Or, how far the prophet used a metaphorical 
style, employing imagery borrowed from the existing state of 
things, to portray ideal and spiritual relationships yet to come, 
which the Jew was not yet prepared to grasp in their proper ideal 
or spiritual form ? 

The metaphorical colour of oriental phraseology is conspicuous 
enough, even in the prosaic portions of the Old Testament. There 
it is generally correctly understood and interpreted by commenta- 
tors to mean nothing but what we, from our more sober-minded 
and reflecting habits of thought, would express by corresponding 
and more abstract terms. Thus far the principle is recognised. 
We do not hesitate to think a thought with the oriental Hebrew 
in a metaphorical dress, and, making allowance for the dress, 
easily translate it into an occidental shape. But now we come to 
the prophets, who confessedly, generally speaking, make use of a 
diction far more poetical than the prose writers, pre-eminently so, 
indeed, in the case of Isaiah. What allowance, then, it is asked, 
are we to make here? The answer we receive is, none at all. We 
must understand him literally. Well, the Jews understood the 
prophet literally, and they were sincere and consistent in their 
literal interpretation. And what was the result of this literal 
interpretation of prophecy? They crucified Him to whom all 
prophecy pointed. For if we have no right to maintain that all 
the Jews who rejected Christ did this from absolute hatred to 
everything good and holy, if, on the contrary, we must admit that 
there may have been many who acted thus from a sincere zeal, and 
influenced by their erroneous views respecting the character of the 
Messiah, nothing is left but to say that they crucified Christ as 
consistent worshippers of the letter. That such a state of mind 
may be traced to a corrupt condition of the intellectual and moral 
life of the individual, and therefore involves personal guilt, is 
apparent. Still it admits of many extenuating pleas, and there- 
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fore, and, as it seems, therefore only, could Christ pray even for 
them. 

It requires no great effort to detect the same principle of letter- 
worship working even in the Christian world. Not to mention 
the Romish church, the modern representative of the stereotyped 
letter, how much of the Protestant millenarian doctrine, in its 
grosser forms, has sprung from the same soil, shooting up like the 
icy flower on the window-pane, which an active imagination may, 
for a moment, transform into a living plant, but which the sun 
of sober-minded spiritual thought will easily dissolve into its 
primitive unstable element. 

How to distinguish between cases where a literal and where a 
metaphorical interpretation is required, or how far a given portion 
of a prophetical book, otherwise literally to be interpreted, is to be 
viewed as clothed in the garb of metaphorical imagery, may be 
learnt principally from four sources: 1, from the analogy of the faith, 
that is, a clear and sober realisation of the great leading ideas and 
purpose of the divine scheme in the education and salvation of 
mankind, as a touchstone for collateral ideas; 2, from a careful 
study and comparison of analogous cases where the mode of inter- 
pretation is not doubtful; 3, from the mode in which the New 
Testament writers explain or apply such passages; 4, from the 
mode of teaching adopted by Christ himself, especially in his 
parables. 

We have ventured to say so much on this subject, partly because 
we are firmly convinced of the necessity of impressing all Bible- 
readers again and again with the practical importance of the prin- 
ciple adverted to, for it is well known how prone the human mind 
is to substitute the mere imagery for the thought embodied in it; 
partly and chiefly, however, because there occurs, as we have 

‘already intimated, in the later prophecies of Isaiah, a case where 
this principle has been neglected by some interpreters. We refer 
to the last seven chapters of Isaiah, which some have interpreted 
as containing a prediction referring to the actual restoration of the 
Jewish theocracy in Jerusalem, or, as it is less offensively styled, 
the restoration of the Jews, in the national sense of the word. 
That a bigoted and narrow-minded Jew, who has derived no benefit 
from the awful lesson of the four thousand years’ history of his 
nation, should be flattered by this interpretation, is only what we 
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might expect ; nor is it to be wondered at that rationalistic inter. 
preters should readily adopt it as a welcome occasion for cavilling 
against the narrow-minded Jewish prejudice of the prophet. But 
we cannot help feeling astonished and disappointed, when, even 
now, commentators of Christian principles advocate this mode of 
interpretation, though under the plea that consistency of inter. 
pretation obliges them to do so. We are, from conviction, averse 
to it, and do, therefore, not regret that Professor Alexander has 
made it a point to expose the unsoundness of the exegetical prin- 
ciples, and the arbitrariness and inconsistency of procedure neces- 
sarily incident to such a method of exposition. In the Preface he 
says :— 


‘In the exposition of the last seven chapters, too polemical an attitude, 
perhaps, has been assumed to a distinguished living writer, Dr. Henderson, 
to whose abilities and learning I have elsewhere endeavoured to do justice. 
The prominence here given to his book has arisen from his happening to be 
not only the best but the sole representative of certain views among the 
professed expounders of Isaiah. As to the question in dispute, the ground 
which I have taken and endeavoured to maintain is the negative position, 
that the truth of these “exceeding great and precious promises” is not 
suspended on the future restoration of the Jews to Palestine, without 
denying such a restoration to be possible, or promised elsewhere.—Pref. 
p. iii. 

It is not necessary here to show, by a detailed description, in 
what manner Professor Alexander has made good the grounds of 
his polemical attitude against Dr. Henderson, but as an index of 
his views on this head, we may well quote the following observa- 
tion, taken from his exposition of chapter Ix. verse 7, which pas- 
sage he translates thus: All the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered 
for thee, the rams of Nebajoth shall minister unto thee; they shall 
ascend with goodwill (or acceptably) my altar, and my house of 
beauty I will beautify. With reference to this, he remarks 
(p. 378) 


‘Some of the most intrepid writers of this class consistently apply their 
fundamental principle of literal interpretation, and believe that the Mosaic 
ritual, or something like it, is to be restored. But such interpreters as J. D. 
Michaelis and Henderson, who cannot go this length, are obliged to own 
that spiritual services are here represented under forms and titles borrowed 
from the old dispensation. ‘“ Whatever the descendants of those oriental 
tribes may possess, shall be cheerfully placed at the disposal of the restored 


JOWB..... There shall be no want of anything that is required for the 
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full restoration of Divine worship, when the mosque of Omar shall give 
place to a new temple, to be erected for the celebration of the services of 
that ministration which exceedeth in glory, 2 Cor. iii. 8—11.” This is the 
literal interpretation of a school which will not allow Israel to mean the 
church or chosen people as such considered, but insists upon its meaning 
the nation of the Jews! The picture which this interpretation makes the 
prophet draw may well be called a mixed one, consisting of a literal Jeru- 
salem, literal caravans and camels, but a figurative altar, figurative victims, 
and a material temple to be built upon the site of the old one for a spiritual 
worship, exclusive of the very rites which it is here predicted, shall be 
solemnly performed there. Of such a figment upon such a subject we may 
say, With more than ordinary emphasis, and even with a double sense, 
Oredat Judeus Apelia 


Returning to the argument of Professor Alexander’s Introduc- 
tion, we find that, after having described the character which the 
religious life of the Jews had assumed, in consequence of their 
popular errors, he thinks it natural to suppose ‘that some part of 
the canon would be occupied with a direct, extensive, and con- 
tinuous exhibition of the truth upon a subject so momentous,’ 
besides the more occasional and indirect denunciations of these 
dangerous views, occurring in the other prophets as well as in the 
earlier prophecies of Isaiah himself. Respecting the date of such 
a prophecy or composition, he is of opinion that it “could scarcely 
be assigned to any other period so naturally as to that which has 
been specified, the reign of Hezekiah, when all the various forms 
of error and corruption which had successively prevailed were 
co-existent, when idolatry, although suppressed by law, was still 
openly or secretly practised, and in many cases superseded only by 
a hypocritical formality and ritual religion, attended by an over- 
weening sense of the national pre-eminence of Israel, from which 
even the most godly seem to have found refuge in despondent fears 
and sceptical misgivings.’ All we can say respecting this argument 
is, that the primd facie appearance of probability is greatly in its 
favour, nor does the author himself seem to attach a greater weight 
to it. His view as to the unity of these prophecies requires, 
happily, now no further proof than their exposition. At the time, 
indeed, when to critics like Eichhorn nothing seemed more evident 
than the fact, that this portion of the prophet, as well as to some 
extent also, the former thirty-nine chapters, was in fact nothing 
but a series of fragments of prophetical discourses of various times 
and authors, strung together and united into one book, either 
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by mere chance, or from the desire to make a roll corresponding 
in size to one of the greater prophetical rolls; at such a time, a 
theory like that adopted by Professor Alexander would indeed 
have been considered as hazardous, nay as preposterous. But 
times, and along with them views and theories, have likewise under. 
gone a change in the camp of the rationalists. Gesenius was the 
first of that school who frankly acknowledged and defended the 
unity of this portion of the book, and his votwm has been go 
victorious, that it is no longer necessary to secure this position by 
a protracted and tedious critical skirmishing. But we have to tun 
our attention to another subject of no small interest and import- 
ance, namely, to the question, What is the great general theme of 
these chapters ? 

As such, Professor Alexander names: ‘Israel, the Peculiar 
People, the Church of the Old Testament, its Origin, Vocation, 
Mission, Sins, and Sufferings, Former Experience ‘and Final 
Destiny.’ It is not denied that these are subjects treated upon in 
this discourse, but we may well ask, Is it not something more 
definite which occupies the attention of the prophets? Is there 
not a particular occasion, in consequence of which, and in reference 
to which, he contemplates all these objects? It is well known that 
the modern interpreters and critics in general consider themselves 
obliged to assume or admit such a particular occasion to have 
influenced the prophet’s mind, and this it is universally agreed is 

-the Babylonish exile, the fall of that empire, and the subsequent 
restoration of the Jews to their native country. And it must be re- 
marked, that not only the rationalistic school hold that view, from 
reasons very obvious in their case, but also men like Kleinert, 
Hengstenberg, and Havernick, have not felt warranted to assume a 
different position. Professor Alexander declines to join them, and 
thinks that Babylon occupies in these prophecies a position no way 
more conspicuous than Egypt, rather the contrary. It is true, 
as he says: ‘ While this hypothesis (namely, that the main subject of 
these prophecies throughout is the restoration from the Babylonish 
exile) has been assumed as undeniable by many Christian writers, 
it affords the whole foundation of the modern neological criticism 
and exegesis.’ But is this a valid reason for discarding this view, 
if the text itself suggests, or even warrants it? We cannot, and 
do not for a moment suppose, that Professor Alexander is of that 
opinion. Yet we can, on the other hand, hardly suppress the 
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doubt, whether this circumstance has not, unconsciously to himself, 
given his critical judgment such a bias, as to make him overrate the 
force of his own reasons. A high prize evidently was to be gained, 
and we are not sure whether the ardent desire to secure it, and the 
additional interest hence arising in favour of his own theory, did 
not prompt the learned author to relax a little that strict impar- 
tiality and calmness of judgment by which he is generally so 
eminently distinguished. The reasons by which he endeavours 
to establish his negative position are the following three : 

‘1. In the first place let it be observed, how seldom, after all, 
the book mentions Babylon, the Exile, or the Restoration. This 
remark is made in reference to those cases only, where these 
subjects are expressly mentioned, i. e. either named éotidem verbis, 
or described in terms which will apply to nothing else,’ ete. ; after 
which he mentions ‘the necessary tendency of such a method to 
excess,’ which is properly no argument at all, for it may be made 
an argument against everything. 

‘2. The fallacy of this mode of interpretation lies in the fact, 
that the indefinite expressions thus applied to one event, or series 
of events, might just as naturally be applied to others, if these 
others were first fixed upon as being the main subject of the 
whole composition,’ ete. As such a case, Professor Alexander 
suppositionally, and by way of illustration, assumes the Exodus 
and the deliverance of the nation under Moses, and appeals to the 
successful mode in which Grotius refers some portions of these 
prophecies to the period of the Maccahees. 

‘3. The fallacy of such exegetical reasoning may be further 
exposed by applying the same process to a distinct, but analogous 
case. In the Epistle to the Romans, Paul is now almost univer- 
sally regarded as foretelling the restoration of the Jews to the 
favour of God. Assuming this to be the theme, not only of those 
passages in which it is expressly mentioned, but of the whole 
epistle, an interpreter of no great ingenuity might go completely 
through it, putting upon every general expression a specific sense, 
in strict agreement with his foregone conclusion. All that relates 
to justification might be limited to the Jews of some future day ; 
the glorious truth that there is no condemnation to believers in 
Christ Jesus, made a specific and exclusive promise to converted 
Jews ; and the precious promise, that all things shall work together 
for good to them that love God, made to mean, that all events 
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shall be so ordered, as to bring about the future restoration of the 
Jews,’ &e.—pp. 14, 15. 

Before attempting to answer these objections, let us once more 
remind the reader that Professor Alexander objects to the view 
which considers the restoration of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity as the main object of these chapters, not only in that 
sense which would imply that all the rest of the contents, as, e. g,, 
the reign of the Messiah, were added by way of supplement, but 
also that which supposes the prophet to make use of this eventful 
period of the Jewish nation as an occasion to develope, in contrast 
with it, and with a comforting reference to it, that glorious revolu- 
tion in its perfection, for which the present crisis is just preparing 
a direct starting point. Professor Alexander, on the contrary, 
maintains that events ‘ such as the calling of Abraham, the Exodus 
from Egypt, the destruction of Babylon, the return from exile, and 
the advent of Messiah,’ are alluded to merely ‘as examples of the 
general truths so constantly repeated.’ 

Now our answer against Professor Alexander’s objections would 
be about as follows :— 

It matters not how frequently Babylon, the exile, the restoration, 
are mentioned totidem verbis, for it is a psychological observation, 
that the more interested we are in a subject about which we speak 
or write, and consequently the more prominent it is to our mind, 
the less do we find it necessary to point it out again and again by 
name. It is not therefore the circumstance, how frequently a 
subject is mentioned by name, that gives it prominence in a 
discourse, but in what manner it is introduced and mentioned. 
If the prominent position of an idea is thus established on grounds 
of its own, it will not be optional to ‘apply the indefinite expres- 
sions thus applied to one event or series of events, as naturally to 
others,’ provided these indefinite expressions allow such a specific 
application. By this we do not, of course, mean to justify the 


correctness of interpretation in all cases where interpreters have . 


explained individual passages as referring to the exile and restora- 
tion of the Jews. 

. Professor Alexander’s second and third argument can_ hardly 
pass for more than subjective assertions, which are first to be tested 
by the experiment of detailed exposition and comparison of the 
cases in question. We do not think that the result of such an 
experiment would be in favour of his argument. That Grotius :0 
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far succeeded in his mode of interpretation, was owing to the 
close resemblance of both cases. 

Now is there any reason which would prevent us from assuming 
that Isaiah took up this definite and special subject of the Baby- 
lonish captivity, and the deliverance of the nation from it, in order 
to enforce, in connexion and contrast with it, a more general idea 
of paramount interest, and calculated to promote the very end for 
which the Almighty had ordained this important event? The 
farthest distance to which the prophetic glance of Isaiah had 
reached, is distinctly marked out, chapter xxxix. 6. It is the 
Babylonish exile. This, then, was the goal towards which, for the 
present, the destinies of the Jewish empire drew nearer and nearer. 
What a melancholy prospect for a man so patriotic and zealously 
attached to the religion of his forefathers! He who so well knew 
the moral weakness of his compatriots, what could he expect from 
the efforts which they would make to repel the temptations which 
in their new situation as captives in a foreign pagan country, would 
assail them with tenfold force? The political part of the theocracy 
being destroyed, or at least suspended by the dethroning of the 
kings of Judah; the ecclesiastical part being in its most charac- 
teristic and essential outward forms reduced to a mere shadow by 
the removal of the nation from that spot where it was alone legal 
to exercise the most sacred rites of Divine worship ; the confidence 
of the multitude in a religious system to which they had from the 
first so frequently shown themselves averse, having suffered a 
stunning shock by their subjugation under a heathen power;—what 
would become of the Church of God! 

Well may such reflections have weighed heavily upon the mind 
of the prophet, and have plunged him into grief deeper still than 
that which was caused to his fervent heart by the scenes that 
surrounded him in actual life. Yet he was not left without 
consolation. Though, perhaps, for some time his prophetic 
horizon was bounded by the hateful sight of proud Babylon, and 
beyond, all in gloom and darkness, yet at last a new light broke 
forth, spreading out before his enraptured eyes a new panorama. 
There is Babylon still in the foreground; but, behold what 
changes take place! From the north comes a black cloud, the 
harbinger and instrument of vengeance and deliverance. It tarries 
alittle; at last it breaks forth, and royal Babylon totters to the 
ground. With the proud city, fall the fetters and prison walls of 
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the captive nation. They are free. The rod that chastised them 
is broken. Their suffering is over. Their suffering, especially 
that of the faithful portion, the true servants of the Lord, was 
great; but their cause has not suffered by their own sufferings, 
On the contrary, all this affliction was the necessary concomitant 
of acrisis calculated to prepare them for the entrance into the 
New Jerusalem, to share the blessings of the realized Divine plan 
of salvation. This is the second principal idea of the book. Its 
description is ideal ; 2. e. in its greatest possible purity, sublimity, 
and perfection, under the guise of imagery borrowed from objects 
of nature and social and national institutions and conditions, such 
as Jerusalem, Palestine, nay, the whole world, as it then was, could 
furnish. Then the principle of the theocracy will triumph abso- 
lutely, because spiritually. The nations will joyfully pay homage 
to it, and voluntarily subject themselves to a dominion, to which, 
they now understand, it is an honour, a blessing to be subjected. 
Righteousness and peace shall reign universally, and true pros- 
perity, with the undisturbed enjoyment of those blessings for 
which man is destined, shall prevail. The latter idea is not without 
significancy expressed by the imagery of a banquet in the temple, 


indicating thereby, that enjoyments are meant, which are altogether 
of a sanctified nature (chapter Ixii. 9.)* That a discourse upon 


* What we must think of the consistency of the literal interpretation of 
these chapters, may be inferred from the mode in which passages like this 
are treated. According to Dr. Henderson, ch. lx. ver. 18 ‘ MUST be 
understood literally, a literal temple, or house of worship, being intended.’ 
We should think that consistency of interpretation would here also render 
it necessary to understand the language literally; literal corn and wine, of 
course, being understood, and a literal temple, or house of worship, being 
already provided for, which, from this verse, seems to be intended to serve 
at the same time for a banqueting hall, or at least wine- vault. But no. 
This verse is to be understood figuratively, or rather mixedly, as meaning 
‘that those who may go up to worship at Jerusalem shall enjoy unmolested 
the fruit of their labour.’ On the principle of literal interpretation we 
might justify a really literal interpretation of this passage by a reference to 
ch. lxi. ver. 6, ‘ And as for you, the priests of Jehovah shall ye be called, 
(i.e. be,)’ the priests taking their meals in the temple. But this seems 
again to be a passage where both literal interpretation and consistency of 
interpretation must be sacrificed to the ‘consistent,’ ‘literal’ interpreta- 
tion, for, according to Dr. Henderson, this term ‘implies holiness, spirit- 
uality, and devotedness to the service of God;’ nothing else. 
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suth a theme should not pass over with silence the Messiah, the 
great leader “of this important revolution, is quite in accordance 
with the subject. He, the servant of the Lord, by way of excel- 
lence, is indeed not yet seen personally active in the opening 
seene. But his influence is felt. He has his agents and repre- 
sentatives, through whom he acts in the nation itself, taken partly 
conjointly, partly and more strictly, only so far as they were filled 
with, and acted in accordance with his spirit. 

Now if we were asked to whom in particular the prophet 
addressed this discourse, we should feel no hesitation in answering 
—directly to the individuals whose situation and prospects he 
describes—the Jews in Babylon; indirectly to all those who, like 
him, take so lively an interest in their affairs, that they entirely 
identify themselves with them, the spiritual Israel, the true 
members of the Church of God of all times and nations. The 
emphatic words of consolation, ‘Comfort, comfort ye my people, 
saith your God,’ apply naturally, and with peculiar force, to the 
people in exile, and in this view we are confirmed by considering 
the ground on which the prophet comforts them. It is contained 
in the subsequent verse: ‘Speak to the heart of Jerusalem, and 
ery to her, that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is 
pardoned,’ &c.; after which follows a continued argument in highly 
poetical diction preparatory to the explicit announcement of God’s 
special interposition, and the deliverance of the nation through 
Cyrus. 

Professor Alexander thinks that the persons addressed by the 
prophet are his own contemporaries. In vindication of this view 
he says: ‘ There is evident allusion to the threatening in chapter 
xxxix. 7. Having there predicted the captivity in Babylon, as one 
of the successive strokes by which the fall of Israel, as a nation, 
and the total loss of its peculiar privileges, should be brought about, 
the prophet is now sent to assure the spiritual Israel, the true 
people of Jehovah, that, although the Jewish nation should soon 
cease to be externally identified with the church, the church itself 
should not only continue to exist, but in a far more glorious state 
than ever. This is the “people” here meant, and this the “com- 
fort” wherewith they were to be comforted.’ In agreement with 
this view he states the summary contents of chapter xl. to be as 
follows : ‘A glorious change awaits the church, consisting in a new 
and gracious manifestation of Jehovah’s presence, for which his 
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people are exhorted to prepare, verses 1—5. Though one genera. 
tion perish after another, this promise shall eventually be fulfilled, 
because it rests not upon human, but Divine authority, verses 6—8, 
Zion may even now see him approaching as the conqueror of his 
enemies, and, at the same time, as the shepherd of his people,’* verses 
9—11, &. Whereupon he adds: ‘The specific application of this 
chapter to the return from Babylon is without the least foundation 
in the text itself. The promise is a general one of consolation, 
protection, and change for the better, to be wrought by the power 
and wisdom of Jehovah, which are contrasted, first, with those of 
men, of nations, and of rulers ; then, with the utter impotence of 
idols,’ &c. Now, if in this chapter it is not mentioned, ‘ totidem 
verbis,’ who these princes and rulers are, it is done so in the next 
chapter, which continues the argument of the fortieth. There, 
(verse 25,) they are called 0°30, the Chaldee, or Babylonish, 
term for nobles, or magnates. We perfectly agree with Professor 
Alexander, when he remarks that the use of this Chaldee word, 
‘instead of showing that the passage is of later date, as some 
imagine, affords a remarkable example of prophetic foresight ;’ but 
we are less confident in maintaining with him that it, at the same 
time, ‘contains a covert intimation of the peculiar events in view,’ 
for we see no reason why it should not be considered as a direct 
and explicit description of persons who were prominent figures in 
the scene before his eyes. Again, the subject of the idols is taken up 
anew, in chapter xlvi. verse 1. There they are named, and, strange 
to say, they are again Babylonian idols, Bel and Nebo, not Ashtoreth 
or Jupiter Capitolinus. 

There are, moreover, several other hints contained in these 
chapters, which would seem to intimate that the prophet had 
mentally taken his point of view in the period shortly before the 
downfall of Babylon. Passages like chapter xliv. verse 28, lxiv. 
9, 10, describe the destruction of Jerusalem and of the temple 
as a past event, and Professor Alexander himself says, with refer- 
ence to the latter passage: ‘On the whole, the true sense of the 
verse, expressed or implied, appears to be that Zion has long been 
a desolation, and Jerusalem a waste.’ Now this refers, to say the 
least, with far greater probability to the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans than to that effected by the Romans. On the 


* The italics are ours. 
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contrary, the promise that it shall be again built up by Cyrus is 
represented as referring to an event still to come. To put a figura- 
‘tif@ interpretation upon these passages, as Hiivernick dces, appears 
little in harmony with their whole tenor. 

But, assuming for a moment the correctness of Professor Alex- 
ander’s view—supposing the ‘spiritual Israel’ of Isaiah’s times 
had been apprised of the threatening words addressed by the 
prophet to king Hezekiah—and supposing they had understood these 
words in all that fulness of signification in which they were at a 
later period actually realised, and allowing that their grief had been 
stronger than that of Hezekiah, who merely answers (chapter xxxix. 
8:)—‘ Good is the word of Jehovah which thou hast spoken. And 
he said, For there shall be peace and truth in my days ;’—is the 
whole discourse of such a character as naturally to appear calculated 
for their particular consolation? We do not think so, though we 
must abstain from even attempting here to justify this opinion. 
This much, however, is certain, that Professor Alexander’s theory 
must lead to considerable difficulty in the mterpretation of many 
passages. To mention one, we are at a loss on this theory how to 
understand the ground of consolation given in chapter xl. verse 2, 
which, if we understand ‘ warfare’ as referring to the distress of 
the nation in Babylon, gives a definite and satisfactory sense. Pro- 
fessor Alexander is obliged to explain ‘ warfare’ as meaning ‘the 
old dispensation, as a period of restriction and constraint,’ which 
he explains thus: ‘The continuance of the ceremonial system and 
the hardships of the old dispensation are here and elsewhere repre- 
sented as chastisements due to the defectious of the chosen people, 
notwithstanding which they should continue to exist, and in a far 
more glorious character, not as a national church, but as a spiritual 
church, set free from ritual and local fetters.? We must leave it to 
the judgment of our readers whether this does not appear rather 
forced, considering that even ‘the spiritual Israel’ of the age of 
Isaiah can hardly be supposed to have outgrown their own church 
so far, as, from their spiritual experience and wants, to be prepared 
to understand the words of the prophet in such a spiritual sense. 

On the use of the preterites: her warfare is accomplished, &c., 
we will lay no stress. They may be taken as prophetic preterites, 
and, in our opinion, they are used so here, though applying to a 
nearer futurity than that to which Professor Alexander makes them 
refer. 
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Our limits forbid to enlarge any further upon this subject, far 
less to exhaust it; and whilst we do not think that Professor 
Alexander has fully succeeded in establishing his theory to enfite 
satisfaction, we give full credit to the ingenuity with which he has 
proceeded in his attempt. 

The next subject which, in the perusal of Professor Alexander’s 
Introduction, engages our attention is the question respecting the 
authenticity of these chapters, so zealously attacked by a large 
number of the modern critics. Their objections are stated by the 
author in a brief, but clear and fair manner. He divides them into 
two classes, namely, as referring either to the matter of these pro. 
phecies or to their form. With respect to these two classes he justly 
remarks, that ‘the rejection of these chapters was not forced upon 
the critics by a palpable diversity of style and diction, but that 
such diversities were hunted up, laboriously and gradually brought 
to light, in order to justify the previous rejection.’ It has correctly 
been observed that this question, in which the Rationalists have 
evinced so reckless an obstinacy, is properly not a matter of 
criticism, but of dogmatical views; witness the manner in which 
especially Hitzig, with a praiseworthy frankness, expresses his 
principal objections. The following remark of Professor Alexander 
is, therefore, perfectly true :-— 

‘It is, perhaps, impossible for any writer on this subject to do full justice 
to the adverse arguments, especially to those of a minor and auxiliary 
character. ‘This is the less to be regretted, because every fresh discussion 
of the subject makes it more and more apparent that the question really at 
issue is, not whether either party has established its position by direct 
proofs, but whether it has furnished the other with sufficient reasons for 
abandoning its own. If the higher critics can find nothing in the argu- 
ments alleged against them to make inspiration and prophetic foresight 
credible, they have certainly done still less to drive us from our position, 


that Isaiah’s having written this book is unspeakably more probable than 
any other supposition.’ 


It is not our intention to show in detail how and by what 
reasons Professor Alexander has met the various objections com- 
prehended under the above-mentioned two classes. This would 
require large extracts, for which we have no space, and, after all, a 
full total impressiop which, even in matters of criticism, is of no 
slight importance, would not be obtained. Suffice it to say that, 
perhaps with the exception of the masterly manner in which this 
task has been performed by Havernick and Hengstenberg, (comp. 
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eg., his article ‘Isaiah’ in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopzdia,) we have 
not anywhere met with so clear, comprehensive, and, at the same 
time, concise an apology for Isaiah’s claims to the authorship of 
these chapters. The only deduction, which we feel obliged to make 
from this general eulogium, is that, in-one or two instances, the 
peculiar theory of the author, which he considers as demonstrated, 
though only intimating this persuasion by a modest ‘if, has been 
allowed to pass for a counter-argument against the objections of his 
opponents. 

After having traced the history and given a running criticism of 
the various modes of criticism of which this portion of Isaiah’s 
prophecies has been made the object, Professor Alexander adds a 
sketch of the history of their interpretation, by briefly characterising 
the different theories of exegesis which, by succession, have exerted 
a greater or smaller influence upon the exposition of these oracles. 
He mentions, first, the uncritical and arbitrary method of a school 
or class of interpreters, which may be described as that of the 
fathers, especially Cyril, Eusebius, and Jerome, and also some 
modern writers, as, for instance, Coccejus. The supposition from 
which these writers proceed is, ‘that these later prophecies have 
reference throughout to the new dispensation and the Christian 
church, including its whole history, with more or less distinctness, 
from the advent of Christ to the end of the world.’ 

This fanciful and extravagant mode of procedure, adopted and 
carried out, we might say, to the very climax ef arbitrariness, led 
others to the opposed, and not less one-sided method of limiting all 
predictions to a certain given, or, rather, arbitrarily assumed, period 
during the Old Testament dispensation, e.g., the period of the 
Syrian domination, or the Babylonian exile. 

Another class tried to combine both theories, so as to obtain the 
greatest amount of specific prophecy possible. So, for instance, 
Grotius proceeded ; sometimes, even Vitringa. According to the 
former, the same words are sometimes ‘directly descriptive of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and Antichrist, of Judas Maccabeus and 
Gustavus Adolphus.’ No wonder that men, in whose constitution 
of mind the ‘understanding’ was preponderating, should have 
been repulsed by the redoubled arbitrariness and uncertainty of this 
so-called ‘double sense’ theory, nor can we be astonished to see 
them try hard to find the safe path of one-sense interpretation 
securing at once a literal, and, at the same time, a spiritual 
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meaning of the words. But that path appears not yet to have 
been discovered, considering that writers, who pretend to have 
proceeded on it, have evidently actually marched through a 
decidedly unsafe territory—a labyrinth of inconsistency and con. 
tradiction. The worst is that, on this one-sense expedition, we 
cannot even take the Bible for our guide, for Christ and the 
apostles practically recognise, not, indeed, the double-sense theory, 
for that is decidedly as defective as its name, but the principle 
which lies at the basis of it. Compare, e.g., Isa. vi. 9, 10, with 
Matt. xiii. 14, John xii. 40, Acts xxviii. 26, Rom. xi. 8. 

Another method pursued by Lowth, and still more perfected by 
Hengstenberg, is described by Professor Alexander in the following 
manner: ‘It rests upon the supposition, that the nearer and the 
more remote realisation of the same prophetic picture might be 
presented to the prophet simultaneously, or in immediate suc- 
cession ; so that, for example, the deliverance from Babylon by 
Cyrus insensibly merges into a greater deliverance from sin and 
ruin by Christ. The principle assumed in this ingenious doctrine 
is as just as it is beautiful, and of the highest practical importance 
in interpretation. The only objection to its general application in 
the case before us is, that it concedes the constant reference to 
Babylon throughout this book, and only seeks to reconcile this 
fundamental fact with the wider application of the prophecies.’ 

It is just, especially after what we have said against Professor 
Alexander’s views respecting the contents of this book, to state, 
though briefly, his own theory of interpreting these prophecies in 
general. We give his own words: in p. xxix. he says :— 


‘It still remains to be considered, whether any general hypothesis or 
scheme can be constructed, which, without giving undue prominence to 
any of the topics introduced, without restricting general expressions to 
specific objects, without assuming harsh transitions, needless double senses, 
or imaginary typical relations, shall do justice to the unity and homo- 
geneousness of the composition, and satisfactorily reconcile the largeness 
and variety of its design with the particular allusions and _ predictions 
which can only be eliminated from it by a forced and artificial exegesis. 

‘Such a hypothesis is that propounded at the beginning of this intro- 
duction, and assumed as the basis of the following exposition. It supposes 
the main subject of these prophecies, or rather of this prophecy, to be the 
church or people of God, considered in its members and its head, in its 
design, its origin, its progress, its vicissitudes, its consummation, in its 
various relations to God and to the world, both as a field of battle and 
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field of labour, an enemy’s country to be conquered, and an inheritance to 
be secured.” 

‘Within the limits of this general description it is easy to distinguish, as 
alternate objects of prophetic vision, the two great phases of the church on 
earth, its state of bondage and its state of freedom, its ceremonial and its 
spiritual aspect,—in a word, what we usually call the old and new economy, 
or dispensation.” .... . ‘To the great turning-point between the two 
dispensations the prophetic view appears to reach with clear discrimination 
of the intervening objects, but, beyond that, to take all in a single glance. 

.... This difference might naturally be expected in a prophecy belong- 
ing to the old dispensation, while in one belonging to the new we should as 
naturally look for the same definiteness and minuteness as the older pro- 
phets used in their descriptions of the older times; and this condition is 
completely answered by the Book of Revelation.’ 


Considering the characteristic mental constitution of the great 
bulk of the English public, which, we think, no one would describe 
as being distinguished by a marked inclination to idealism in phi- 
losophy or religion, and impressed with the intrinsic practical 
importance of the subject, we hope it will not be thought super- 
fluous, in connexion with this topic, to make one more extract from 
Professor Alexander’s Introduction, concerning a mode of inter- 
preting these prophecies which, from its understanding them in 
their most literal sense possible, claims the praise of strictness and 
consistency. This method, as we have seen, has, in this country, 
in a great measure, found a respected advocate in Dr. Henderson, 
especially in his attempted literal interpretation of the last seven 
chapters. Having no sympathy with this method, but, on the 
contrary, thinking it unfriendly to the progress of sound interpreta- 
tion as well as to advancement in spiritual discernment, we are 
happy to find in Professor Alexander so able a champion in our 
favour, though we do not cherish any hope of making a salutary 
impression upon bigoted Jews and confirmed Rationalists by quoting 
his words. He says (p. xxxi.) :— 


‘If this be a correct view of the structure of these prophecies, nothing 
can be more erroneous or unfriendly to correct interpretation, than the idea 
which appears to form the basis of some expositions, that the primary 
object in the prophet’s view is Israel as a race or nation, and that its 
spiritual or ecclesiastical relations are entirely adventitious and subordinate. 
The natural result of this erroneous supposition is a constant disposition 
to give everything a national or local sense. This is especially the case 
With respect to the names so frequently occurring, Zion, Jerusalem, and 
Judah ; all which, according to this view of the matter, must be understood, 
wherever it is possible, as meaning nothing more than the hill, the city, 
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and the land, which they originally designate... . . That this view should 
be taken by the modern Jews, in vindication of their own continued 
unbelief, is not so strange as its adoption by some Christian writers, even 
in direct opposition to their own interpretation of former prophecies, 
almost identical in form and substance... . . 

‘The claim of this mode of interpretation to the praise of strictness and 
exactness is a false one, if the Israel of prophecy is not the nation as such 
merely, but the nation as the temporary framework of the Church, and if 
the promises addressed to it, in forms derived from this transitory state, 
were nevertheless meant to be perpetual, and must be therefore independ- 
ent of all temporary local restrictions. ‘The true sense of the prophecies 

*in this respect cannot be more strongly or explicitly set forth, than in the 

words of the apostle, when he says, that “God hath not cast away his 
people which he foreknew ;” “Israel hath not obtained that which he 
seeketh for, but the election hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded;” 
“not as though the word of God hath taken no effect, for they are not 
all Israel which are of Israel.”’ 


The verification of Professor Alexander’s own theory, by his 
interpretation of the text in detail, we must leave to the study and 
the judgment of our readers, a task which they will not regret to 
have undertaken. 

The Introduction closes with a summary description and survey 
of the subjects which form the contents of the text. 

Before closing our own review of Professor Alexander’s valu- 
able work, which we should think inappropriately lengthened, were 
we to examine or describe his mode of interpreting the Hebrew 
text in detail, we venture to think that it might not be unacceptable 


to our readers to be presented with his view respecting a subject of , 


supreme interest in the exposition of these chapters, namely, the 
meaning and import of the term, ‘The servant of Jehovah.’ It 
is well known what numerous and frequently very strange signi- 
fications have been put upon this term in the different passages of 
the book. The principal source of the mistakes which the inter- 
preters of Isaiah have committed in this point is that, instead of 
tracing the meaning of this term to its ultimate and most general 
and comprehensive, but definite and concrete idea, and thence 
deducing its import in the special application to a particular case, 
they have generally fixed upon a single feature of it, most promi- 
nent perhaps in some passage or chapter, neglecting altogether its 
remaining complementary features or elements, which, being more 
prominent in another passage, were thus entirely misapprehended. 
Thus, in chapter hii. the following significations are attributed to this 
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term by the different interpreters: The Messiah, Josiah, Jeremiah, 
Uzziah, Hezekiah, Isaiah, Moses, an unknown prophet who suffered 
martyrdom during the exile, the Maccabees, the Jewish nobles, 
their descendants who returned to Palestine, the family or house of 
David, the priesthood as a class, the prophets, the Jewish nation, 
the better portion of that nation, not to mention some other inter- 
pretations which modify or combine some of those mentioned. 
Professor Alexander’s view of this subject, in general agreeing, 
on the whole, with that of Hengstenberg, to which also that of 
Umbreit closely approaches, is contained in the following sentences. 
Speaking of a theory which might reconcile ‘an application of 
equivalent expressions to entirely different subjects,’ he says :— 


‘Such a hypothesis, it seems to me, is one obscurely stated by some 
older writers, but which may be more satisfactorily propounded thus: that 
by the servant of Jehovah, in these later prophecies of Isaiah, we are to 
understand the Church with its Head, or rather the Messiah with the 
Church, which is his body, sent by Jehovah to reclaim the world from its 
apostacy and ruin. This agrees exactly with the mission, both of the 
Redeemer and his people, as described in Scripture, and accounts for all the 
variations which embarrass the interpretation of the passages in question, 
upon any more exclusive, exegetical hypothesis. It is also favoured by the 
analogy of Deut. xviii., where the promised prophet, according to the best 
interpretation, is not Christ exclusively, but Christ as the head of the 
prophetic body, who possessed his spirit. Another analogy is furnished by 
the use of the phrase, Abraham’s seed, both individually and collectively. 
He whom Paul describes as the seed of Abraham, and Moses as a prophet 
like unto himself, in a personal but not exclusive sense, is described by 
Isaiah as the servant of Jehovah, in his own person, but not to the exclu- 
sion of his people, so far as they can be considered his co-workers, or his 
representatives. Objections, founded on the want of agreement between 
some of these descriptions and the recorded character of Israel, are 
connected with a superficial view of Israel, considered simply as a nation, 
and like other nations, except so far as it was brought into external and 
fortuitous connexion with the true religion. An essential feature in the 
theory proposed is, that this race was set apart and organised for a specific 
purpose, and that its national character is constantly subordinate to its 
ecclesiastical relation. ‘There is precisely the same variation in the 
language used respecting it, as in the use and application of the term 
ékkAnoia in the New Testament. Israel is sometimes described as he was 
meant to be, and as he should have been; sometimes as he actually was. 
The name is sometimes given to the whole race, and sometimes to the 
faithful portion of it; or, which amounts to the same thing, it is sometimes 
used to denote the real, sometimes the nominal Israel. The apparent 
violence of applying the same description to an individual person and 
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a body, will be lessened by considering that the former, i.e. Christ, was, in 
the highest and the truest sense, the servant of Jehovah and his messenger 
to man; but that his body, church, or people, was and is a sharer in the 
same vocation, under the Gospel as an instrument or fellow-worker, under 
the law as a type or representative of one, who had not yet become visible, 
Hence, the same things might be predicated, to a great extent, of beth. As 
the Messiah was the servant and messenger of God to the nations, so was 
Israel. It was his mission, also, to diffuse the true religion, and reclaim 
the nations. From the very first, it was intended, that the law should 
go forth from Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. (ch. ii. 3.) 
The national restrictions of the old economy were not intended to exclude 
the Gentiles from the Church, but to preserve the Church from assimilation 
to the Gentiles. All the world might have come in if they would, by 
complying with the terms prescribed ; and nothing is more clear from the 
Old Testament than the fact, that the privileges of the chosen people were 
not meant to be restricted, even to the natural descendants of Israel, for 
this would have excluded proselytes entirely. Multitudes did embrace the 
true religion before Christ came; and that more did not, was partly 
their own fault, partly the fault of the chosen people, who neglected or 
mistook their high vocation, as the Messiah’s representative, and as 
Jehovah's messenger. If it be asked, how the different applications of this 
honourable title are to be distinguished, so as to avoid confusion or 
capricious inconsistency, the answer is as follows: Where the terms are in 
their nature applicable both to Christ as the Head, and to his Church as 
the body, there is no need of distinguishing at all between them. Where 
sinful imperfection is implied in what is said, it must of course be applied 
to the body only. Where a freedom from such imperfection is implied, 
the language can have a direct and literal reference only to the Head, but 
may be considered as descriptive of the body, in so far as its idea or design 
is concerned, thongh not in «reference to its actual condition. Lastly, 
when anything is said, implying deity or infinite merit, the application to 
the Head becomes not only predominant but exclusive. It may further be 
observed, that, as the Church, according to this view of the matter, repre- 
sents its Head, so it is represented by its leaders, whether prophets, priests, 
or kings; and, as all these functions were to meet in Christ, so all of them 
may sometimes be particularly prominent in prophecy. With this expla- 
nation, the hypothesis proposed may be considered as approaching very 
nearly to the one maintained by Umbreit, in his work upon the Servant of 
God, (Knecht Gottes, Hamburg, 1840,) as well as in his Commentary on 
Isaiah. A similar theory was broached by Ewald, but with this essential 
difference, that he excludes all reference to Christ,. and identifies the 
Messiah of these prophecies with Cyrus. A correct view of the manifold 
and variable usage of the title 777.727 is given by Gesenius, in his Thesau- 
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rus, and the later editions of his lexicon. —Comment. pp. 49—51. 


In conclusion, and as the final result of a careful examination of 
Professor Alexander’s Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah, 
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we do not hesitate to declare it in every respect the best help to a 
correct interpretation of that biblical book now extant. Whilst it 
is of a character to satisfy the claims of modern biblical criticism 
and philology, or more correctly speaking, whilst it is of a nature to 
advance and consolidate the latest results of modern biblical criti- 
cism and philology, it is at the same time eminently calculated to 
meet the wants of Bible students in general, and of ministers of 
the word of God, and of theological students in particular. Those 
of the latter class who are sensible of the practical importance and 
necessity of developing and realising the Divine ideas and eternal 
truths embodied in holy Scripture, from the original text, will be 
materially assisted in their solemn task, as regards the sublime 
discourses of the ‘Evangelical Prophet,’ by the excellent com- 
mentary of Professor Alexander. 
M. N. 


lf. 


WHAT IS IMPLIED IN THE FOUNDATION ‘OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH BY A CRUCIFIED ONE? 
AN APOLOGETICAL SKETCH. 


BY DR. OC. ULLMANN, PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG.* 


We are accustomed to lament our want of information respecting 
Christ and the first beginnings of his work in the writings of 
heathen authors. The desire to have information concerning so 
great a phenomenon from every side is natural, although the pre- 
sence of such information would, doubtless, serve rather to gratify 
a scientific curiosity than to aid in the advancement of the 
Christian spirit and life. This circumstance, moreover, belongs to 
the economy of the Christian development as a whole; just as in 
like manner, that other fact—often talked about, although perhaps 
not yet sufficiently studied—that Christ himself left nothing 
behind him in writing. Let us, however, for once contemplate the 
subject from another side, and consider also the full signification 
and the importance of that which is delivered to us upon the testi- 
mony of heathen historians. It is true that this, in itself, does not 


* Translated from the ‘Theologische Studien und Kritiken.’ For an 
account of Dr. Ullmann, see Clark’s Bib. Cabinet, vol. xxxvii. p. 1. 
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amount to a great deal; but, on the other hand, there is much that 
may be deduced from it, when we connect it with other historical 
phenomena. Two facts, especially, are so firmly established that 
they cannot be shaken ; no scepticism, like Bayle’s or Hume’s, can 
render them doubtful ; no ridicule, like Voltaire’s, can expose them 
to suspicion. The one—Christ lived and was crucified; the other 
there exists a Christian Church. The former is reported by that 
great Roman,* who looks down upon the Christians with stoical 
loftiness and haughty contempt; the latter is testified by the 
history of eighteen centuries, and we can ourselves, as it were, 
grasp it with the hand. But have we sufficiently considered what 
it is that lies in these two propositions, what they include in them. 
selves, when we place them thus closely side by side, in their naked 
simplicity? Properly, they include in themselves a huge contra- 
diction, and yet they must be capable of agreement; for they are 
both alike true. They contain an antithesis, the terms of which 
can be connected and reconciled only by intermediate propositions 
of an altogether peculiar kind. They necessarily imply things of 
extraordinary singularity, and would lead any one who was not 
already accustomed to think of them, along with the means by 
which they are harmonised, to peculiar inferences and results. 

Let us just think of this. A crucified Jew becomes the founder 
of the Christian Church. A Jew: an offshoot, therefore, of that 
nation, between which and the truly national Roman, the refined 
Greek, and the polytheist of every kind—in spite of many a point 
of approximation—an apparently insurmountable wall of separation 
had been raised; as well by the contempt with which the other 
nations, especially the more civilised of them, regarded the Jews, 
as by the obstinate narrow-heartedness of the Jews with regard to 
other nations. But, in addition to this, a crucified Jew—a man, 
therefore, who endured a punishment which was in the eyes of all 
men the most ignominious, who closed his public life with this 
passage of deepest shame, with whose image and memory the idea 
of his having been crucified became, once for all, inseparably con- 
nected! What impression, moreover, a crucifixion, effected by the 
help of the Romans, must produce upon every Jew; and what 
effect the mere thought, the name even of the cross, had upon 
every Roman citizen, is known to all who are even but tolerably 


* Tacitus, Annal., l. xv. e, 44. 
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acquainted with the mode of thinking of that age. And yet, 
_ nevertheless, this crucified Jew was the founder of the Christian 
Church: that is to say, he established a community, which, even in 
the. earliest period of its existence, sang hymns of praise to him as 
to a God,* which revered him, from the beginning, as the Son of 
God, as the Author of salvation, as the living Embodiment of 

wisdom and righteousness; a community which, stimulated by 
him, developed an entirely new principle of religious and mora] 
life, and implanted it in the human race ; which, led by the know- 
ledge and love of God, elevated itself above the sensuous world of 
heathenism, and the legal world of Judaism, gathered the nations, 
separated by enmity, into an inward bond of brotherhood, the sole 
object + of which union and sacred obligation was a pure, godly, 
innocent life, in humility, self-denial, active benevolence, love of 
enemies, and meek accommodation to existing circumstances; a 
community that preserved in the midst of it a doctrine which, even 
in the earliest period, attracted and satisfied minds of the more 
profound and earnest cast, after they had in vain sought relief for 
their spiritual thirst in the religions of the nations and the systems — 
of the wise, and which continuéd to work ina similar manner upon 
the greatest and noblest spirits; a community, finally, which 
endured, for three centuries, the attacks of the Roman power, and 
exhibited, during this conflict, a series of spiritual heroes and 
martyrs such as to command our respect, which in the ages follow- 
ing almost continually increased in numbers, which stands con- 
nected with the most important phenomena in political history, 
which has brought forth within its bosom the greatest works of art 
of modern times, has filled the noblest men and the greatest 
thinkers with enthusiasm ; and has not only maintained itself in 
the midst of the most cultivated nations, but contributed essentially 
to aid these nations, especially the nations of German origin, in 
raising themselves to the summit of modern civilisation. 

How was this possible? very effect has a cause: so great, so 
singular an effect must, therefore, naturally, have deep, extra- 
ordinary causes. The great deed can have proceeded only out of 
a great soul, the uncommon result only out of an uncommon 


* See the well-known letter of the younger Pliny to the emperor 
Trajan. 
+ Tbid. 
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energy. Suppose, now, that we did not possess the gospels, that 
the Christian accounts of the life of Jesus were wanting to US, or 
that we approached Christianity, as it were, from the distance, and 
wished to explain to ourselves the remarkable phenomenon, in 
relation to which we knew only the facts already specified: what 
should we be obliged to suppose, with regard to the introduction of 
Christianity amongst a race of men, of whom the one-half that 
were to be gained over to the gospel demanded miracles, the other 
wisdom, as a confirmation of its claims; and, with regard to the 
preservation of the Church through a series of centuries, where she 
had to contend, inwardly and outwardly, with such an endless 
amount of opposition ? 

We should necessarily be obliged to suppose, not only that the 
Founder of Christianity had, by his own declarations concerning 
himself, given the first inducement to belief in him as the Son of 
God and the living embodiment of truth and goodness, but also 
that he had, by the whole of his visible life, grounded and estab- 
lished this faith in his followers, beyond the possibility of its being 
shaken. Without the former, it is hardly possible to conceive how 
they could regard him as occupying precisely so peculiar an ele- 
vation, and not stop short at the idea of his being a prophet—great 
indeed, but yet not to be distinguished in any essential respect 
from the other prophets; nor is it to be explained how others 
should have arrived at a firm persuasion of the Messiahship of Jesus, 
if the living consciousness of this peculiarity had not previously 
existed in himself. Without the second assumption, it would not 
be possible to comprehend how this conviction of Jesus could be 
imparted to his first disciples, and could become, in their minds, 
an indestructible belief. ‘It would have been a delusion above all 
delusions ; one which must have had its foundation, as well ina 
certain designedness on the part of Jesus, as in a great stupidity 
or moral want of judgment on the part of his friends. Besides, it 
is entirely contrary to the nature and inclination of men to pass, 
and steadily to adhere to, just sucha moral judgment as we find 
amongst the first believers in relation to Jesus. Men have many 
weaknesses, but this weakness they have not (youthful spirits 
excepted)—that they believe too readily in purity of heart, virtue, 
and true greatness. On the contrary, they possess, in general, 
with regard to this, an altogether extraordinary power of resist- 
ance. They will rather kneel before a hundred seeming greal- 
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nesses, which make their appearance in dazzling results, than 
recognise and love the true greatness which stands amongst them 
in silent repose. The world,—as the poet who was acquainted 
with it well knew—-loves to deal quite otherwise with what is lofty 
and radiant, than to reverence it and to secure its recognition. It 
is so easy to make that which is great and beautiful void and 
colourless, since here all depends upon the verdict concerning the 
innermost ground of action, which is never to be traced with 
mathematical certainty ; there is, too, in this policy, so much that 
is alluring, since the depreciation and levelling of all prominent 
excellence is always flattering to one’s own littleness and want of 
ability. The more deeply, therefore, I look into human life, the 
more extraordinary does this fact appear to me, that, for once, a 
man was able to make upon a great number of men the impression 
that he was an altogether pure, holy, and Divine Being ; and that 
this persuasion was in them not a transitory phantasy of youth, but 
an indestructible Jife-truth—one for which they died. Only once 
in the history of humanity does this phenomenon present itself so 
completely defined in such simplicity and grandeur ; but even this 
once it seems to me to be a perfect miracle, and I cannot explain it 
to myself otherwise than by something which is, certainly, a second 
and not inferior miracle,—namely, that he who was thus acknow- 
ledged, loved, and adored, was really an altogether pure and Divine 
Being ; that he, without the glitter of earthly greatness—a sun, as 
it were; without rays, which only enlightened and warmed, without 
blinding and burning—overflowed all that surrounded him with 
such streams of purest light and most beneficent warmth, that all 
incrustations and boundaries of the human beart were loosened and 
burst asunder, all contractions of self-love taken away, and the 
minds of men prepared, yea, even compelled, as by a Divine power, 
in free adiniration, to recognise the purest greatness, and, in fresh 
everlasting love, to devote themselves entirely to its service. 
Another necessary supposition, connected immediately with that 
just mentioned, is that the Crucified One, who wrought in such a 
manner, must have borne in his heart an invincible, all-conquering, 
all-penetrating might of love. By means of Christianity, indis- 
putably, there came into humanity a new principle of love to God 
and to our brethren; and this spirit appeared in so marked a 
manner, that we may regard it as a peculiar characteristic, and may 
distinguish Christianity accordingly from all other modes of faith. 
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Hitherto, God had not been so recognised as Love; the love of 
God to man had not been so apprehended as the source of all 
consolation, peace, and blessing; nor the responsive love of man, 
generated by the creative and anticipative love of God, as the 
moving power of everything good, and beautiful, and great, 
Hitherto men had not learned to regard an all-embracing brotherly 
love as standing in an inseparable, living connexion with love to 
the common Father; nor to recognise meekness, gentleness, active 
kindness, self-sacrificing devotedness to the welfare of all, as the 


seal of true piety, as the genuine, pure worship of God. To be . 


great, to rise above others, to win renown and sovereignty, was the 
spirit of the ancient world; to be of small account and undazzling 
appearance in the eyes of men, to endure in silence and lowliness, 
to serve in self-devoting love, was the spirit of that world which 
Christianity created for itself. To love one’s friends and hate 
one’s enemies was the doctrine of antiquity ; to embrace all, with- 
out difference, as brethren, as children of God, the doctrine of 
Christianity. Thousands of years had passed away, the noblest 
sages had laboured, the most violent changes of fortune had dis- 
persed the nations amongst one another, and still, with regard to 
their religious life, they confronted one another with the old 
deeply-rooted hatred, and knew nothing even of the idea of an all- 
embracing, all-reconciling faith. Christianity came—took away 
the wall of separation, and made of twain one, and dissolved the 
ice of national enmity by a new spring-warmth of affection. The 
world-conquering truth revealed itself as world-conquering love. 
And now, if we ask where the source of all this is to be found, 
where else can it be, but in the spirit, in the heart of Christ? By 
him, by his love, were his followers, from the beginning, enkindled, 
animated, and transformed into new men; to his love they trace 
everything; his love will they proclaim, magnify, and spread 
abroad amongst all: and even if we possessed not any more de- 
cided testimonies concerning the manifestations of this love, we 
could not, judging from its effects, think otherwise than that it 
must have been as well mighty and unbounded, as gentle, mild, 
and lowly—that it must have been divine; since it died not even 
upon the cross—since, streaming forth from a Crucified One, it 
received power to transform the mind and the tendency of men, 
and to become, as it were, the heart which communicates a quick- 
ening influence to humanity in new, fuller, and healthier pulsations. 
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A third necessary supposition is, that there must have lain in 
the doctrine of the Crucificd One an indestructible germ of truth. 
A cause so ignominiously depressed and outwardly overcome, could 
only then maintain itself and conquer, when its right was made 
evident by its inward goodness and truth. Surely, men of the most 
various character, to whom no outward violence was applied, and 
amongst whom, even from the first, many of a thoughtful turn 
were to be found,—surely such men did not suffer themselves to 
be persuaded, without reason, to believe in one who had been 
crucified. If, then, we did uot possess any more particular know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Jesus, we should, nevertheless, be con- 
strained, in any case, to infer ¢hus much from its effects: that it 
must have presented truths that would bear to be tried and that 
could not be shaken, since it has attracted and satisfied so many and 
so altogether different minds, and maintained itself in spite of all 
attacks from without and from within ;—great and profound truths, 
since, in all ages, it has occupied the most distinguished thinkers, 
and succeeded in drawing them, more or less, within its circle, or 
even in securing their entire allegiance ;—simple truths, since it 
has had, at the same time, (arid, indeed, as its chief consequence,) 
so extraordinary an effect upon the human race, as a whole, and 
has maintained itself hitherto, unlike any other faith, as a religion 
for the world ;—finally, thoroughly practical truths, since, wherever 
its purest workings are recognised and celebrated, it has passed 
over completely into the spirit and life of men, and has given a 
new complexion to the being and conduct of its confessors. 

But doctrine alone, though ever so simply sublime and true, 
would not have accomplished this; even the purest doctrine com- 
bined with the purest character would not have wrought every 
thing in the first establishment of Christianity. The Greeks, who 
sought wisdom, and did not suffer themselves to be frightened 
away by ‘the form of a servaut,’ might, perhaps, in particular 
cases, have been attracted by such influences. But Christianity 
was to pursue its way, and, according to the testimony of history, 
did pursue it, amongst the Jews, who demanded the evidence of 
miracles. Here, if there was to be any continuity at all in the 
religious development, it must first strike root. And how was this 
possible? How could even the better amongst the Jews attain to 
the conviction that the Crucified One was their promised Deliverer, 
and the Son of God? For them, one would think, the ideas of 
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the cross and the Son of God must lie much farther apart from 
each other than even for the heathen, who were at least accustomed to 
the thought of a sage with the poison chalice. How, for the Jews, 
could this contradiction be taken out of the way, and the elevating 
idea of the Messiah and World-Deliverer be brought into connexion 
and harmony with the annihilating conception of the cross? 

In no other way than this—that the Crucified One should also 
approve himself as the messenger and favourite of God by extra. 
ordinary deeds and fortunes, accompanying his whole visible life, 
From the spokesman and envoy of God, from the originator of a 
great world-change, even the simple, sober mind expects some- 
thing uncommon, distinguishing him from other men; but the 
ancient world, and especially the Jewish world of antiquity, could 
not apprehend the idea of such a character at all, without the 
adjunct of the extraordinary and miraculous—an accompanying 
divine testimony in deeds and events. And above all, if a Crucified 
One was to be looked upon as the most exalted favourite of God, 
the Messiah, the Son of God, it was necessary that the Divine 
should shine forth in the whole work of his life, not merely in 
deeds of love, but also in deeds of power, and in unmistakeable 
effects of Divine assistance. Only by this means could the 
ignominy of such a death be obliterated, and the dignity of Christ 
be sustained in the view of faith in spite of this deepest humili- 
ation. It might be objected here, that we are demanding a great 
deal too much, if we seek to derive from the circumstance that the 
Jews expected miracles from the Messiah when he should appear, 
the conclusion that he must necessarily also have performed such 
miracles ; for what might not the Jews in general, and again every 
one of them in particular, expect from the Messiah? Anything, 
everything! Was it, then, necessary that the particular idea of a 
miracle, the peculiar expectations, with regard to omens, which 
were entertained by the Jewish nation, and by its individual mem- 
bers, should also be realised? This would lead us at last to infer 
a condescension, on the part of God, to all popular prejudices. 
The argument adduced, it may be said, proves too much, and, 
therefore, proves nothing. But this objection would apply only in 
case we sought to define and to establish the idea of a miracle, and 
to do this in accordance with the prevailing opinion of that age, or 
of individual contemporaries of Jesus. Unexceptionable and neces- 
sary as this attempt at the definition of an idea is in other depart- 
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ments of theology, yet here, for the purpose of our present investi- 
gation, we abide by the general idea of a Divine testimony, which, 
shining forth in the deeds and personal adventures of this man, 
did not allow the more unprejudiced Jews to doubt that God was 
with him. ‘The desire for such a Divine testimony might, indeed, 
amongst the countrymen and contemporaries of Jesus, assume a 
perverted form, and clothe itself in sensuous expectations; but 
stil it had for its foundation something true, genuine, universally 
human, and God could, in love and wisdom, meet this, without any 
false condescension. The simple general truth involved, is this: 
when, in the phenomena of human history, we are required to 
exercise faith in something Divine, this Divine something must 
reveal itself in peculiar effects, and make itself known thereby ; 
nature, and the connexion of circumstances, will then, in a man- 
ner not to be mistaken, subserve that end of holiness and truth, 
which, according to the will of the Almighty Director of the moral 
and physical order of the universe, is to receive a more effectual 
advancement amongst men; the holy, when it appears in singular 
purity and perfection, will be accompanied by a higher and other- 
wise unknown efficiency of operation, corresponding to it, and 
confirming its claims; and a being that gives a new turn to the 
history of the world will also be surrounded by deeds and for- 
tunes which not only have in them something uncommon, but also 
enable us to perceive clearly a higher working and a Divine end. 
In this sense I say here, that the seal of Divine recognition must 
have been impressed upon the conduct and the operations of Jesus; 
since otherwise he could not, especially under the circumstances 
which then existed, have obtained the influence necessary for the 
establishment of a new faith—could not have produced the effects 
which, nevertheless, according to the testimony of history, he did 
produce. 

Further, if we are disposed to take yet one more point into 
especial consideration, let this be duly weighed: it is in itself, 
apart from all historical tradition, not credible that the circle of his 
life and activity should have been closed with the fact of crucifixion. 
That was, in itself, not altogether a fitting close for a Messianic 
life, for the life of a messenger of God ; and, least of all, was it so 
inthe estimation of those by whom Jesus was immediately sur- 
rounded. Supposing that they had been won over to him by the 
image and the facts of his life, they might, by his death, be 
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frightened away again ; questions and doubts, at least, must arise 
in their minds, so as to destroy the perfect unity of their thought 
and effort, and to palsy their entire activity. But, on the contrary, 
the great and deeply penetrating effects which were produced by 
the first friends of Jesus, and which proceeded from them for all 
time, imply an inward constancy and undivided unity of mind, an 
enthusiasm, which precludes every thought of the presence of 
doubt. They could arrive at this enduring constancy and decision 
of belief, only in case the Messianic life and activity of Jesus had 
also, for them, a termination which was perfectly satisfactory—which 
reduced all discrepancies to harmony. We shall, therefore, neces. 
sarily be obliged to suppose that, altogether, especially between the 
crucifixion and the successful activity of the first preachers of 
Christianity, something further of ‘extraordinary singularity and 
efficacy intervened, by which there was imparted to the appearance 
and the work of Jesus the highest seal of Divine confirmation, and 
to his followers a courage altogether new, and an activity as enthu- 
siastic as it was enduring. 

This, then, is what appears necessarily to follow from the two 
great facts of the crucifixion of Jesus and the existence of a Chris- 
tian Church, and to be the only suitable means of putting an end 
to the contradiction which those facts seem to include. But this 
is, essentially, just what our Gospels contain—carried out further, 
it is true, into details, which we could not augur beforehand—but 
still presenting, in the leading features of this narrative, exactly 
what we need as a historical explanation of the matter. These 
documents exist; they furnish an adequate solution of the problem; 
wherefore should we be unwilling to believe them, seeing that, if 
we would proceed in a rational manner, we must, in the main, 
pre-suppose all that they relate, in order to find an explanation of 
the most remarkable phenomenon in the religious life of the 
nations? Shall we, in spite of this inward necessity of their 
chief component parts, determine to reject them, because some 
matter of detail appears to us difficult, dark, or unworthy of belief? 
Possibly it is so. In the immeasurable creation, too, there is much 
that is inexplicable; we meet with a great deal in nature that is 
not set down in our systems. Is not life, everywhere, greater than 
our thought? Would that be truly great, which lay before us 90 
altogether plain? Would those be deeds of God, which we could 
make a subject of calculation, just like a question in arithmetic! 
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Would a new spiritual creation be present there, where we could 
point out the whole connexion, as if it were the junction of the parts 
of a piece of wheelwork? Nowhere in nature or in the world of 
spirit is there a proper beginning of life, which has not in it some- 
thing mysterious and unexplained. Every creation—and who can 
deny that Christianity is one ?—every creation is miraculous. In 
the collective history of the human race, too, we are met on every 
side by what is extraordinary and incomprehensible. There is 
much that we should not think of, nor believe, if it had not 
undoubtedly happened : and if the probable is not always true, the 
true, also, is not always probable. There are prodigies of virtue 
and of sin ; we meet with great, bold turns in the history of the 
world, of which we should have formed no conception, if they had 
not been facts. In all this we have an analogy for the new, incom- 
prehensible, and miraculous features of Christianity ; only that, in 
the latter, the Divine direction and action has a stronger, a more 
evident, a higher character. Let us not stumble at what is par- 
ticular and subordinate in connexion therewith. Let us cling to 
the great, to the whole. ‘He who expends his criticism too much 
upon matters of detail, easily becomes a sceptic or a fanatic.” From 
other quarters, too, we receive striking admonitions to the same 
effect—for example, from the region of art. Where shall we find 
awork of art, even the noblest—a picture by Raphael, a work of 
Sophocles, Shakspeare, or our lately departed great German poet— 
which has not its blemishes and imperfections? The narrow- 
minded, narrow-hearted man finds his pleasure in discovering these 
and rendering them conspicuous, and thinks himself great in 
doing so; the cultivated and high-souled man scarcely sees them— 
and, if he does, will he, on that account, cease to love and to 
admire? How poor and void the world would be, if we determined 
to recognise only the faultless, to appropriate only that which had 
been fully explained, to permit only that which had been completely 
mastered by our conceptions to work upon our souls! The world, 
life, history, the working of God in nature and in the destinies of 
humanity, would remain as they are, great, rich, immeasurable ; 
but we should shrivel and dry away into the most miserable 
emptiness. Let there, then, be in the accounts of the first estab- 
lishment of Christianity, much that is obscure, difficult, imperfect, 
and, at the first glance, incredible—these specialities shall, at all 
events, not hinder us from accepting the great, noble whole; and, 
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if we have but once perceived therein a deeper connexion, an 
arrangement worthy of a God, a radiant path of higher wisdom, 
this will furnish us also with the proper standard for the examina. 
tion of the seemingly repulsive matter of detail. Not that a petty 
timidity ought to be allowed to take the place of a noble, scientific 
freedom of mind, which is not scared even by a bold thought; but 
still, at the same time, it is a theological virtue to know when to be 
satisfied. The mind that knows its own limits will, in the investi- 
gation of Christianity, always take this into consideration—that, 
where there is so much that is true, good, and Divine, even what 
we are disposed to call blemishes and defects may, if we penetrate 
more deeply into the subject, acquire another signification ; and, 
where anything remains which will not accommodate itself to the 
rest of our conceptions, the question will always recur, whether this 
may not arise from our manner of apprehending it. 

Let us, in conclusion, contemplate the subject for a moment 
from yet another side. It may further be asked—Is it possible, 
in order to account for this phenomenon—the origin of Christianity 
through a Crucified One—is it possible to find a hypothesis which 
should explain the matter better and more simply than this is 
done by the essential data of the apostolical tradition? We might, 
certainly, if we were resolved to be more sober than the Ebionites, 
and more logical than the Socinians, form to ourselves the image 
of a Christ who, wholly divested of the radiance of the miraculous 
and Divine, had walked amongst men as a good and honest 
preacher of morality—but in whom, nevertheless, as in every one 
of us, there were some faults and follies which required to be dealt 
with leniently—and who, morcover, had disappeared at last ina 
somewhat mysterious manner, without leaving any vestige behind 
him. Should we be able to trace up to such a Christ the Christian 
Church, or the extraordinary effects which have stood recorded on 
the pages of history for eighteen hundred years? I cannot think 
so. This Christ would have founded a school, (and that, probably, 
only a Jewish one,) but no church, no world-religion. He would 
have reformed some few of his friends and contemporaries ; but he 
would have brought no new life into humanity, nor have given a 
new direciion to its spirit. He would have added to the manifold 
system of human doctrine a new one; perhaps, viewed practically, 
the best; but he would not have given to this system the assurance 
of a Divine origin to accompany it on its dangerous road, and it 
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would then certainly have been lost in the crowd, and would hardly 
have elevated itself above Platonism and Stoicism. Men would 
have respected him as a brave and honest, though somewhat 
enthusiastic man ; would have set up his image amongst the bene- 
factors of the nations, and written his words along with the sayings 
of practical sages: but how it could have happened that they 
should come to venerate, yea, to adore him, with faith so living, so 
enduring, as the sole archetype of holiness, as the effulgence of the 
Invisible, as the Son of God, the Redeemer—how they should have 
come, through faith in him and adherence to his doctrine, to enter 
into so decided a conflict with the heathen and the Jewish, the 
civilised and the uncivilised world, and to die in defence of Christian 
faith and conduct—all this is, in such a case, not to be understood. 
Men would have revered Christ in the way in which the noble 
Alexander Severus did; they would have appropriated merely the 
best portion of his doctrine; and all would have passed away without 
Christianity and without the Church. 
Wee. 


II. 


SACRED GEOGRAPHY.—DR. WILSON’S ‘LANDS OF THE 
BIBLE.’* 

Dr. Rosinson’s visit to ‘the Lands of the Bible, in 1838, 
will ever be memorable, not only for its own important contribu- 
tions to sacred geography, but still more for the powerful stimulus 
which it has given to the study of that interesting and delightful 
branch of biblical literature. With the ‘Biblical Researches’ as 
his vade mecum, one learned and enthusiastic traveller after 
another explores, with undiminished zest, from year to year, these 
fascinating regions, and finds on his return home, either to Ger- 
many, or England, or New York, a host of ever-cager and delighted 
readers. Every land in Christendom is yearly sending fresh 
pilgrims to the ‘ holy places’ of the Scriptures; but they are 
pilgrims of a new order, who go not to offer superstitious prayers, 
but to make scientific discoveries—not to kiss the stones and the 


* The Lands of the Bible Visited and Described, in an extensive 
journey, undertaken with special reference to the promotion of Biblical 
Research, and the advancement of the cause of Philanthropy. By John 
Wilson, D.D., F.R.S. Edinburgh: Whyte. 1847. 
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rubbish of sacred antiquity, but, with a more enlightened devotion, 
to dig among them, and turn them over, and compel them to giy 
up the geographical and historical and topographical secrets that 
lie buried underneath. The discoveries of one year are verified the 
next; and the precious store is so rapidly increasing, that the 
‘excavations’ of ancient Palestine will soon far out-do in number, 
as already they out-do in real worth, all the famous ‘ excavations of 
Pompeii.’ 

Améng this new order of travellers, who undertake long and 
fatiguing journeys, ‘ with special reference,’ as Dr. Wilson has it 
on his title-page, to ‘the promotion of Biblical Research’—there 
is no one, we are persuaded, to whom British scholars and divines 
will give a more attentive and respectful perusal, than Dr. Wilson 
himself, or from whom they will be more anxious to know what he 
thinks of Dr. Robinson’s decisions. He travelled over the very 
same ground in 1843 which Dr. Robinson had traversed in 1838; 
and, certainly, few men could be found better or even equally well 
qualified to pronounce an opinion upon the results arrived at by his 
learned and indefatigable predecessor. In several important re- 
spects, indeed, he had the advantage of his American brother; for 
his long residence in India had elmost made him an Oriental— 
and the learned familiarity with the Eastern languages and literature 
and manners possessed by the ‘ Honorary President of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ could not fail to be a power- 
ful auxiliary to his researches. And when to these very rare 
qualifications we add some others—less uncommon it may be, but 
not less indispensable to a really scientific traveller in these 
celebrated regions ; such as a manly independence of mind, at once 
respectful to the opinions of other travellers and allowably confi- 
dent in its own; and a tone of devotional feeling equally fervent 
and free from superstitious fondness; and the union of a spirit of 
profound reverence for the word of God with an enlightened habit 
of scholar-like criticism: thus richly furnished, both intellectually 
and morally, we cannot help saying that Dr. Wilson is the very 


description of traveller that we could have wished to come after — 


Dr. Robinson, and to tell us, from his own observations, wherein 
he thinks him right and wherein wrong in any of his conclusions. 
The spirit in which Dr. Wilson entered upon his travels, in 
reference to his learned and scientific predecessor, was all that 
could be wished ; and as this is an essential point in estimating the 
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value to be attached to Dr. Wilson’s work, when viewed as a kind 
of running commentary upon the accuracy of Dr. Robinson’s—we 
cannot do better than extract the following sentences from the 
Preface, in which the traveller from the far East makes respectful 
allusion to his brother from the far West :— 


‘The work, which, as it regards one of the great objects which I kept 
particularly in view throughout my travels, comes nearest to my own, is 
the “Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petrea,” 
of the Rev. Edward Robinson, D.D. That most able and learned book has 
entirely exhausted many subjects of inquiry connected with Biblical 
geography. It is remarkably accurate, as a whole, in its original descrip- 
tions; and it contains historical notices of many localities, which evince 
the most diligent and successful research, being, in fact, a valuable epitome 
of the results of ancient and modern travel in the Holy Land. It is a 
matter of congratulation that it at once took, and will long maintain, its 
place as a standard authority. . . . In some matters of great interest I 
have seen reason to differ from the conclusions of Dr. Robinson—as the 
place and circumstances of the passage of the Israelites through the Red 
Sea, the Mount of Communion at Sinai, the route of the Israelites imme- 
diately after the giving of the law—the use of some of the ancient excava- 
tions at Petra—and various questions connected with the topography of 
the Holy Land. The reasons of my judgment I have endeavoured to state 
without dogmatism, and in a spirit, I trust, equally remote from the 
dangerous extremes of credulity and rationalism.’ 


Nothing but such an honourable tribute as this to the great 
merits of the American scholar and traveller, was wanting to 
complete our conviction that, in all respects, Dr. Wilson is 
eminently worthy of confidence as a reviewer of Dr. Robinson’s 
Researches. He writes of him in the spirit of a grateful admirer, 
not of a jealous rival. It is plain, at starting, that he will never 
differ from him for the mere sake of differing, or when it is possible 
for him to be of the same mind. And thus we are led to expect 
that both his points of difference and of agreement will prove 
equally deserving of our attention. 

Dr. Wilson set sail from Bombay on the 2nd of January, 1843, 
and arrived at Suez on the 20th of the same month, having landed 
at our Arabian colony of Aden by the way, of which he has given 
us a more full and minute account than we have seen elsewhere. 
He made the transit of the desert between Suez and Cairo by the 
route now grown so familiar to our countrymen, as part of the 
highway to our Indian empire. In the course of this journey he 
observed the singular phenomenon, entitled the mirage ; and, after 
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assuring us that ‘ nothing but a knowledge of our locality, and an 
experience of its deceitfulness, could induce us, at a little distance 
from it, to believe that it was anything else than an extensive 
sheet, or copious lake, of water of crystal purity, reflecting the 
form of the mountains, and other surrounding objects, and even 
the clouds of heaven, sometimes in their proper position, and 
sometimes reversely,’? he mentions the interesting fact, that the 
Arabs give it the name sardb ; and ‘ identifying’ it thus with the 
Hebrew 1)¥, we cannot fail to see, as has been noticed by some 
critics, the great beauty and propriety of the image which is used, 
in reference to the “happy changes introduced by Messiah’s king- 
dom, by the prophet Isaiah— 


‘ For in the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the desert, 
And the mirage (27%) shall become a lake, and the thirsty land springs of 
water. —Isa. xxxv. 6, 7. 


He adds that the sarab is the subject of a great many Arabic 
proverbs. Mohammed himself, in the twenty-fourth chapter of the 
Koran, says— 


‘ The works of the unbelievers are like the Sarab in the plain, 


Which the thirsty imagines to be water, till he goes and finds it is nought.’ 


As it was no part of Dr. Wilson’s design to extend his researches 
into the field of Egyptian antiquities, his stay in Cairo and its 
neighbourhood was limited to fifteen days. The objects for which 
he repaired to the metropolis of Egypt were merely ‘ to complete 
his preparations for his future journey through the desert and 
Syria; to learn something of the present condition of the Jews and 
Christians of Egypt, and the prospects of evangelical missionary 
effort directed to their instruction ; to mark, in connexion with his 
observations and inquiries, as far as his limited opportunities could 
permit, the precise nature of the various influences which have 
lately been brought to bear on the civil and religious destiny of the 
country in general, and to indulge, when possible, that natural 
curiosity which, in the case of the traveller visiting the land of the 
Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and their remarkable, though less noble, 
successors, assumes the strength of an almost uncontrollable 
passion.” We are not to look, then, into his chapter on Egypt 
for any new contributions to that curious and important learning 
which has of late years been obtained so abundantly from the 
sculptures and pictured tombs of that extraordinary country—we 
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are only to expect a record of the impressions made upon the 
mind of a traveller of more than ordinary intelligence and erudi- 
tion, and whose sensibilities, though not unalive to matters of 
taste—nor incapable of feeling the spell of the imagination—are 
always readiest to respond to the call of sacred or benevolent 
thoughts, as best becomes the learned divine and the devoted 
missionary. 
The principal mosk in Cairo is thus described— 


‘One of the most conspicuous buildings in Cairo, seen from the citadel, 
is the mosk of the Sultan Hasan, whose lofty and graceful minaret is there 
seen to considerable advantage. It stands in the immediate vicinity of the 
fort, in connexion with which it should be visited by the traveller. We 
were permitted to pass its lofty portals, to which there is an ascent by a 
spacious flight of steps, which iil accord with the contour of the building, 
and to survey its court and recesses, even though we had on our European 
dresses It is said to be the finest mosk in Cairo. The interior presents 
alarge open quadrangular court, with recesses on each side, surmounted 
by majestic arches, that towards Mecca, where the public service is con- 
ducted, being the largest. A considerable number of Musalmans were 
performing their genuflexions and prostrations, and audibly repeating their 
prayers towards the Kiblah, each man for himself, and certainly with con- 
siderable decency of outward devotion, which could not, however, lead us 
to forget the genuine spirit of their religion, by which they are taught to 
make the most incongruous appeals at once to their own merits and the 
Divine mercy, viewed as altogether dissociated from the Divine holiness 
and justice.’ 


Such is the devotion of the mosk. And it is no wonder that 
from such a religion—a religion which does not melt and humble 
the heart of the worshipper by the demonstrations of the free and 
sin-forgiving love of God, but confirms its natural pride, and 
congeals its emotions and affections, by the doctrine of religious 
merit—the fruits of fervent charity and sympathising humanity 
are not found to proceed. It is the true religion alone that can 
give birth to a true philanthropy. This is strikingly illustrated 
and confirmed by the facts brought together by Dr. Wilson in the 
following paragraph :— 

‘The institution known by the name of “ Morostan,” an hospital for the 
sick and insane, is at the last-mentioned mosk—the Kalawun. I did not 
visit the interior of this establishment; but I was told by those who did 
that its debased and furious inmates are kept in a state of utter wretched- 


hess, with perhaps less attention paid to them than to wild beasts in a 
menagerie. It is Christianity alone which provides hospitals and asylums 
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for the sons of affliction, which are at all worthy of the name. Those of 
Mohammedanism are, at the best, but horrid prisons and dungeons, and 
those of Hinduism and Jainism, as we see exemplified in Bombay, Surat, 
and other places in the west of India, are for the accommodation of brutes 
and not of men. The well-ordered military and civil hospitals of 
Muhammed Ali, in different parts of Egypt, are the result of that European 
influence to which, with his wonted good sense, he has seen fit to yield, and 
are thus to be viewed as the indirect fruit of our holy faith.’ > 

It would be encroaching too much upon our limited space, to 
quote the interesting accounts which Dr. Wilson has given us of 
the government printing press, ‘the most creditable index of the 
pasha’s enlightenment to be seen in Egypt,’ and of the scheme of 
public instruction which the viceroy has instituted, embracing 


primary, preparatory, and polytechnic and special schools, although 
the details which he has collected upon these subjects form the 
most valuable. contents of his chapter upon Egypt. The same 
reason forbids us to extract any account of his visit to the Pyramids 
of Jizah, although it is exceedingly interesting to his reader to 
penetrate with him into the mysterious chambers, and to climb with 
him to the sublime top of the mighty mausoleum of Cheops. We 
cannot, however, withhold from our readers the following para- 
graphs ; after their perusal of which we shall invite them to enter, 
without farther delay, upon what constitutes by far the most 
interesting portion of the Doctor’s work—his journey to the 
peninsula of Sinai. Standing upon the Great Pyramid, Dr. 


Wilson observes respecting ‘these most wonderful memorials of 
the ancient world ;;— 


‘ They grow in bulk and magnificence, the more they are contemplated. 
As saith the quaint and witty Sandys, each of them is “ too great a morsel 
for time to devour.” But making all due allowance for their marvellous 
size, the excellence of their gigantic masonry, and the simplicity and 
regularity of their form, the question of the cui bono of their erection is the 
first and last to occur. Though they are constructed on mathematical 
principles, and are placed according to the points of the compass, with 
their passages declining pretty much according to a line drawn from the 
polar star at the time of their construction, it is impossible, after all the 
investigations which have been lately made of them, to imagine them built 
for geometrical or astronomical purposes, for granaries or treasuries, for 
temples or hiding-places, according to the strange fancies which have been 
sometimes formed of them. Huge as they are, they are mere receptacles 


for the secure accommodation of the dead, and memorials of the oppression 
of their proud constructors.’ 
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Looking down from his lofty elevation, he thus describes the 
general aspect of the country :— 


‘The view of Egypt itself on both sides of its parent Nile, “the sovereign 
of streams,” was most interesting: the fresh and living green of its lovely 
valley, though only a little diversified by occasional clumps of the feathery 
palm, and a few mud villages, was pleasing and delightful, and its beauty 
was enhanced by the arid waste of the unmitigated desert, which appeared 
as much scorched by the curse of Jehovah, as the smiling fields on the 
banks of the river are enriched by his blessing, and which exhibited 
nothing, which I could see at least, of 

“the tufted isles, 
That verdant rise amid the Lybian wild.”’ 


It was natural, also, that the Great Pyramid, when Dr. Wilson 
was upon it, should become a watch-tower, from which his mind, 
so richly stored with historic and prophetic lore, should look back 
upon what is past, and forward to what is yet to come of Egyptian 
story. fa 

‘The “land of ancient kings,” beheld from its proudest monuments, 
cannot but recall the memory of the mighty dead. I am free to confess, 
however, or rather pleased to declare, that it was associated in my mind 
more with sacred than with civil writ. And why should it be otherwise? 
Of all the places foreign to Judea, Egypt holds the most conspicuous place 
in the volume of inspiration. . . . Egypt, also, is frequently the theme of 
prophetical discourse, and, to the present day, its political and natural 
changes, and lengthened depression and degradation, have most strictly 
accorded with the declarations of the inspired seers. The whole monu- 
mental wonders and antiquities of the land seem to have been preserved as 
if for the express purpose of evincing the authenticity and illustrating the 
narratives of the Bible, every single allusion of which, either to the cireum- 
stances of the country or of the people, is seen to have the minutest 
consistency with truth, so strikingly so, indeed, as to have attracted the 
attention of every Egyptian antiquary. Egypt will share in the blessings 
which are yet in store for all the nations of the earth. The Lord will 
send it a Saviour, and a great one, even greater than Alexander, who is 
generally supposed by critics to have been primarily before the evangelical 
prophet, when he announced its recovery from its afflictions and its 
depressions. He that hath smitten it will heal it. The Lord of Hests 
shall bless it, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of 
my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.’ 


To the biblical scholar, the chief interest of Dr. Wilson’s 
volumes commences with the fifth chapter, which describes his 
journey from Cairo to the Red Sea, by the Derb el-Basatin, and 
‘the Valley of the Wanderings ;’ and it is our purpose, in what 
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remains of this notice of the work, to confine ourselves strictly, in 
the choice of our extracts, to such passages as bring out our learned 
traveller’s views upon the series of important and interesting 
biblical questions suggested by the successive stages of the route 
from Egypt to Mount Sinai, and from thence to the borders of 
Judea. To these extracts we shall add a few references to several 
German publications of very recent appearance, bearing upon the 
same questions ; and, occasionally, we shall venture upon a thought 
or two of our own, upon these much-agitated topics. 

Dr. Wilson left Cairo, to return to Suez, en route to Sinai, on 
Monday, the 6th of February, 1843, being accompanied by several 
congenial companions, among the rest by a young Parsi friend, 
Dhanjibhai, whose remarkable conversion to Christianity had been 
one of the fruits of his own mission at Bombay. There are no 
less than five different routes from the Nile to Suez; and in making 
his selection from among these, he was influenced by the following 
considerations :— 


‘ As those of our number who had come from India, had had an oppor- 
tunity, when proceeding from Suez to Cairo by the usual route of the transit 
vans, of examining the part of the desert which lies to the north of the 
Mukattam hills, we resolved to return to Suez by the route lying imme- 
diately to the south of that range, the Derb el-Basatin. This we were the 
more inclined to do, from our anxiety to test, as far as we could from 
personal observation, the theories of those who, like father Sicard, have 
expressed their belief that it must have been by the latter route that the 
Israelites marched to the Red Sea, on the occasion of the Exodus. We had 
no reason subsequently to regret the choice which we had made, as it gave 
us an opportunity of examining a part of the country but little explored, 
and of which very indefinite notions are entertained, as well as of enabling 
us to collect some information necessary to our forming an intelligent 
opinion of some of the most important questions conneeted with Bible 
history and geography, which have been raised both in ancient and modern 
times. —Vol i. pp. 107, L08. 


We rejoice that Dr. Wilson was led by these considerations to 
select the route here referred to—as the facts which he has for the 
first time ascertained and published respecting it go far towards 
enabling us to make up our minds upon the disputed question, 
whether this was the road which the Israelites pursued in their 
march from Egypt. These facts are recorded in the following notes 
of his journey :— 
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‘9th February—Our course to-day was nearly to the south-east. We 
had the sand and gravel of the desert, as yesterday, on our track; but the 
heights on each side of us appeared to be of coarse tertiary limestone. We 
had to our left, after mid-day, Jebel Reibun, or the “ mountain of doubt,” 
of the position of which we had heard much from Mr. Lieder. It forced us 
to keep somewhat more to the southward, than we had done before we got 
near toit. Its position, and the course of the WAdis, are not well marked, 
either in the excellent map of Colonel Leake, or in that of Dr. Robinson ;* 
and we were strongly inclined to believe that this part of the country has 
not yet been particularly surveyed. It is where Jebel Reibun occurs, that 
Mr. Lieder is disposed to place the Etham of Scripture, it being, according 
to his view, in the “ edge of the [nfiountainous] wilderness,” and compelling 
the traveller proceeding by the most direct route to Suez, to go to the left. 
The command addressed to Moses, ‘Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth,’+ he thinks, would lead 
the Israelites to take the course farther to the south, which we are now 
following. Sicard, on the other hand, places Etham a good deal in advance 
of this place, in Wadi Ramliyah, or the sandy plain; and he makes the 
Israelites move in a circle to the west, north, and east, rounding Jebel 
Reibun, so as to escape the narrow defiles into which, following the direct 
course, they must have entered. The effect of this deflection, our own 
further progress will enable us to understand. We pitched our camp for 
the night near the commencement of Wadi Ramliyah. 

‘10th February—Our march to-day led us through Wadi Ramliyah. 
Soon after starting, we found ourselves enclosed in a defile of no great 
width, which gradually contracted, till the rocks, which were certainly cre- 
taceous, appeared like a wall on each side of us. The crevasse in which 
we were, though worn on the sides as if by the action of water, appeared 
to us to have been formed by some violent upheaval; for the strata of the 
rocks, on our right and left, seemed frequently to dip in opposite directions. 
At some parts the defile was so rough that it appeared very unsuitable for 
the passage of war chariots, and so narrow as to permit vot more than 
thirty men at the most to go abreast at a time. It is obvious, that if the 
hosts of the Israelites really came this way, they must have required more 
than a day to pass along. The difficulty of bringing them by this route, 
suggested to Sicard the propriety of laying down for them the deflection 
which he makes in his map. An insuperable objection to his line, how- 
ever, we have to-day observed. On account of the occurrence of the high 
and precipitous range to the north, it cannot return into the plain of the 
Badiya at the termination of that course before the Red Sea to the east, as 
he makes it do, without having previously re-entered the very defiles which 
I now notice, and which it is Sicard’s object to avoid. This writer, who 


‘* Tn justice to Dr. R. it is to be kept in mind that he did not visit this 
part of Egypt. The French commission did not sufficiently survey it. 
‘+ Exod. xiv. 2. 
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was a Jesuit, has either written from memory, or, availing himself of the 
license of his order, been guilty of a pious fraud ; or we ourselves have been 
sadly mistaken in our observations.’— Vol. i. pp. 129, 180. 


It was to be expected that the topographical facts thus for the 
first time clearly ascertained, would give rise to some friendly 
discussion among the intelligent party of travellers whose steps we 
are now tracing through the Egyptian wilderness, and their learned 
leader is well entitled to be heard when he tells us the thoughts 
which were suggested to them on the occasion. 


‘11th February.—We commenced our business to-day, as we terminated 
that of last night, by a warm, but most friendly discussion about the route 
of the Israelites to the Red Sea, from which our tents were now only about 
five miles distant. We all agreed that the way by which we had come from 
Basatin was practicable for them, though one or two of us had doubts about 
their ability, encumbered as they must have been by their baggage and 
children, to accomplish the journey in three days, through the defiles 
through which we passed, and which extend about seventy geographical 
miles from Basatin to the opening of the Badiya. We could not see, 
however, with Dr. Robinson and others, that the Scripture narrative forces 
us to limit to this extent the time occupied in their march. The Israelites 
“ departed from Rameses on the fifteenth day of the first month;’* anda 
whole month had expired before they made their first specified encampment 
on leaving Elim ; for it is said, “ They took their journey from Elim, and 
all the congregation of the children of Israel came into the wilderness of 
Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai, on the fifteenth day of the second 
month after their departure out of the land of Egypt.”+ The definitive move- 
ments referred to in Scripture as occupying this month, it is to be observed, 
are only seven, namely, Succoth, Etham, before Pihahiroth, and on the 
other side of the Red Sea, Marah, Elim, and the wilderness of Sin; or if 
we allow one for each of the “three days’ journey in the wilderness of 
Etham,” from the place at which they first landed on the Arabian coast 
after passing the Red Sea, only ten. Some haltings for the night, which 
are not specifically mentioned, may have occurred before the passage of 
the Red Sea, at parts of the wilderness having no acknowledged geographi- 
cal distinction, and even, perhaps, without the formation of a regular en- 
campment. This, though a hypothesis, is admissible as such. Some may 
not see the necessity of resorting to it, who are yet disposed to fix on this 
southern route as that of the Israelites. They may think that even a whole 
people might accomplish a march of seventy or eighty miles in three days, 
when it is expressly mentioned that “the Lord went before them by day 
in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the way; and by night in a pillar of fire, 


‘* Numb. xxxiii. 3. + Exodus xvi. 1. 
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to give them light; to go by day and by night.”* On the supposition that 
the Israelites took this southern route, our encampment during the night 
must have been where the Israelites encamped by the sea before Pihahiroth, 
between Migdol and the sea over against Baal-Zephon.t If they were in 
this place, they were completely “entangled in the land, and the wilder- 
ness had shut them in,” by its barriers of mountain on the right and left. 
The position in which we were was literally before the mouth of the defiles 
(Pihahiroth,)} from which we had yesterday emerged. Migdol, if viewed 
according to its Hebrew etymology, may have been any fort at the entrance 
of the defiles, rather than an Egyptian town situated in the north of Egypt, 
and Baal-Zephon, some high place dedicated to the Egyptian Typhon, on 
the commanding promontory of Atakah, at the termination of the range 
on the shores of the Red Sea, on the Egyptian side. The locality is such 
that the army of Pharaoh, coming forth from the defiles of Ramliyah, must 
have been close upon the Israelites before they could discover it, a cireum- 
stance not inconsistent with the sacred narrative, in which it is said, that 
“when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel lifted up their eyes, and 
behold, the Egyptians marched after them, and they were sore afraid; and 
the children of Israel cried out unto the Lord.”§ It is worthy of notice, 
in connexion with what has now been stated, that as Pharaoh’s original 
pursuit of the Israelites was encouraged by his belief that they would get 
entangled in the Jand, and be shut in by the wilderness, he must have had 
some anticipations of the final obstacles of the route which they had taken 
before he came upon them.’—Vol. i. pp. 132—135. 


We are not to understand, however, from these reasonings, that 
Dr. Wilson was able to satisfy himself, conclusively, that this 
southern route was the road selected by Moses, and traversed by 
Israel when the Lord brought them out of the house of bondage. 
That our readers may have the whole of the Doctor’s thoughts 
before them upon the subject, it is necessary to submit to them an 
additional extract, which we do the more willingly as it brings into 
view the other routes which have been proposed, and states very 
fairly their respective recommendations. 


‘On the different ways in which the Israelites may have entered the 
Wadi Tawérik it is not necessary here to enlarge. I have already noticed 
all that appears to me capable of being urged in favour of the route from 
Basatin; but I would not say more in behalf of that route, than that, after 
having followed it from beginning to end, I can see no objection to it 


‘* Exod. xiii. 21. + Exodus xiv. 2. 

‘} More literally in the Hebrew the “ mouths of the caverns.” Gesenius, 
sub voc, on the authority of Jablonski, says that it is undoubtedly an 
Egyptian word I-&5CI-qUo, 2 place where grass and sedges grow. 

*§ Exod. xiv. 10. 
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which can primd facie be declared to be insuperable. The greatest difficulty 
which I feel in regard to it, arises from its bringing the Israelites from 
the districts of Heliopolis,—for its supporters must there, and not else. 
where, place the Jand of Goshen,—to a place directly opposite the capital 
of Pharaoh, by rounding the range of the Mukattam, at the time that they 
may be supposed to have been wishful to avoid this position, and to leave 
the country of Egypt altogether, as speedily as possible. This difficulty is 
modified by making Basatin the place merely of their muster; but this 
theory, as we have seen, suggests another difficulty of perhaps a still graver 
character, connected with their sprinkling the blood of the paschal lamb 
on the door-posts of their houses, and their borrowing jewels of gold and 
silver from their neighbowrs. ‘The hypothesis of Niebuhr, that the Birket 
el-Haj, the present rendezvous of the Muhammadan pilgrims, previous to 
their setting out for Suez, may have been the Succoth, or place of tents of 
the Israelites, is entitled to some respect. In moving eastward from this 
place, or any one adjoining it, the Israelites may either have passed across 
the eastern base of the Mukattam range into Wadi Kandeli, or Wadi Ram- 
liyah, and then continued onward to the Wadi Tawarik, or, keeping north 
of the hilly range altogether, they may have gone on to Suez, and passed 
round the extremity of Atakah, and gone down along the shore to Wadi 
Tawarik, that they might appear to be entangled in the land. Dr. Robin- 
son’s theory, which fixes Goshen in the province of Esh-Sharkiyah, to the 
north and north-east of the Heliopolitan districts, and which brings the 
Israelites from some parts of this district adjoining the desert, and near the 
Red Sea,—supposing Zoan to have been the capital of the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus,—is perfectly consistent with itself in its essential character, in as 
far as it brings the Israelites in the first instance to Suez. The Doctor 
thinks that the route of the Israelites was along the valley of the ancient 
canal; and that from Rameses to the head of the gulf of Suez, there was by 
this way a distance of some thirty or thirty-five miles. Their “ first day's 
march brought them to Succoth, a name signifying booths, which might 
be applied to any temporary station or encampment.” ‘On the second 
day they reach Etham ‘in the edge of the wilderness.’ What wilderness? 
The Israelites, after passing the Red Sea, are said to have gone three days’ 
march into the desert of Shur; but in Numbers the same tract is called the 
desert of Etham. It hence follows that Etham probably lay on the edge 
of this eastern desert, perhaps not far from the present head of the gulf, 
and on the eastern side of the line of the gulf or canal.” ‘ At any rate it 
would seem to have been the point from which the direct course of the 
Israelites to Sinai would have led them around the present head of the 
gulf, and along its eastern side. From Etham they turned more to the 
right ; and instead of passing along the eastern side, they marched down 
the western side of the arm of the gulf to the vicinity of Suez. This move- 
ment, apparently so directly out of their course, might well give Pharaoh 
occasion to say, ‘they are entangled in the land, the wilderness hath shut 
them in,’ and led him to pursue them with his horsemen and chariots, in 
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the hope of speedily overtaking them and forcing them to return.”* This 
reasoning, it must be admitted, is perfectly legitimate and appropriate. I 
see no reason, however, why the Israelites should have stopped short in 
their eastern march at Suez, desiring as they did to make it appear that 
the wilderness had shut them in. Pharaoh was probably emboldened to 
advance when they turned to the right at the head of the gulf of Suez, 
were past the locality of Suez itself, had rounded Ras Ataékah, and were 
actually in the last open space into which they could go to the south, with 
the opposing heights of the wilderness immediately before them, and not 
merely in prospect, but in reality, shutting them in. We have already 
seen what appear to us insuperable objections to their having passed 
through the sea at Suez; and if we bring them to the sea by Dr. Robinson’s 
route, we feel compelled to carry them farther to the south, at least for nine 
orten miles along the sea, before they crossed it. If, as Dr. Robinson 
says, they could “‘ easily” pass from Rameses to the head of the gulf in three 
days,+ surely he will allow that, with a little exertion, they could go, espe- 
cially when pursued by an enemy, a few miles farther in the same time, 
to which, however, as I have already stated, [ see no necessity for limiting 
their marches. 

‘From the statements which I have now made, and the reasonings which 
I have now pursued, it will be seen that while we consider the actual route 
of the Israelites to the Red Sea still an open question, and one which will 
probably never be satisfactorily solved, we think that there is no difficulty 
in pointing to several routes to the Red Sea which may have been per- 
fectly practicable to them. It will be seen also, that we consider that 
whatever may have been the route of the Israelites to this Sea, they must 
have passed it considerably to the south of Suez, say from the Wadi Tawa- 
rik, and in those circumstances which lead us to receive the narrative of 
Scripture, and the devout and exalted song of Moses and the Israelites, 
according to their apparent and proper meaning, without qualification, 
detraction, or obscuration.’ —Vol. i. pp. 157—160. 


We have now Dr. Wilson’s views fairly and fully before us, upon 
this interesting question of biblical geography. Though he leaves 
it still an open question, it is plain that he is more favourable, upon 
the whole, to the southern route than to either of the other two— 
and this we confess surprises us, after all he has told us regarding 
the great difficulty of the road. From his own account, it appears 
that it must have been all but impracticable for such a multitude 
as that of the Israelites to have passed to the Red Sea by the Wadi 
Ramliyah in any moderate time. Now is it at all probable that 
Moses, to whom all the roads from Egypt to the Red Sea must have 


‘* Robinson's Biblical Researches, vol. i. pp. 80, 81. 
- Tbid. vol, i. p. 80. 
VOL. Iv. 2k 
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been perfectly well known, would make choice of the most difficult 
instead of the most easy? Can we suppose that he would add so 
unnecessarily to the difficulties of an enterprise already so appal- 
lingly formidable as the conducting of more than two millions of men 
through the deserts of Egypt and Arabia to the land of Canaan? 
We have no reason from Scripture to suppose that Moses was aware, 
at the time when he commenced his march, of the intention of Jeho- 
vah to make a miraculous passage for his people through the midst of 
the Red Sea. His object, therefore, would undoubtedly be to reach 
the head of the gulf, in the shortest possible time, and by the most 
easy and direct road, in order that he might, as soon as was prac- 
ticable, interpose the arm of the sea as a defence between his people 
and the pursuit of the Egyptians. But the road by Wadi Ramliyah 
would not only have been the most difficult, but also the most 
circuitous that he could have selected. And, moreover, we do not 
see what room there could have been for the command that was 
given them to turn, that they might encamp by the sea—if this 
Wadi and its continuation eastward, the Wadi 'Tawarik, was the 
track they pursued. For, in pursuing the line of these valleys, 
they would have been on the direct road to the sea, and they would 
have been hemmed in by mountains on both sides, so as to make it as 
impossible as it was unnecessary for them to turn. For these reasons 
we cannot espouse the theory first broached by Father Sicard, and 
since his time adopted by not a few respectable writers. But 
neither are we inclined to acquiesce in the view put forth by Dr. 
Robinson, and supported by Hengstenberg. Its main recommenda 
tion, namely, that the distance from Rameses, which it assumes 
to have been identical with the city afterwards called Herodpolis, 
to the head of the Arabian gulf, could easily have been accomplished 
by the Israelites in three days—this recommendation of the theory 
is, after all, only an apparent one, for we quite agree with Dr. 
Wilson, that we are under no necessity, from the terms of the 
sacred narrative, to limit the duration of their journey to that time. 
Von Raumer, in his interesting tract on the March of the Israelites 
from Egypt to Canaan, (Der Zug der Israeliten aus Algypten nach 
Canaan, Leipsiy, 1837,) takes the same ground in opposition to 
Dr. Robinson. THe appeals to Numbers x. 33, compared with 
Numbers xxxiii. 15, 16, as proving that Moses makes a clear distine- 
tion between mere days’ journeys and the successive stages of 
resting-places of the march—and le maintains, ‘that the Penta- 
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teuch does not fix the time occupied by the march from Rameses to 
the Red Sea, but only informs us that the Israelites rested twice 
upon their march, viz., at Succoth and Etham, by no means that 
they completed their journey within three days.’ When Heng- 
stenberg, then, declares that ‘ the narrative of the departure of the 
Israelites has received an unexpected light, and the credibility of 
the Pentateuch a wonderful confirmation, through the just deter- 
mination of the position of Rameses as identical with Herodpolis, 
inasmuch as the journey from thence to the Red Sea could easily 
be completed in three days—the difficulty which he assumes to 
exist in the narrative is a purely imaginary one, and@ the new light, 
which he supposes to have been thrown upon it, is no less unreal. 
Happily, the sacred narrative is its own best defender in the 
matter, and does not stand in need of a vindication of its credi- 
bility so extremely questionable as that to be obtained from the 
boasted identification of the site of the ancient Rameses with 
the position of the modern ruins of Abu Keisheid. But while Dr. 
Robinson’s theory does not really possess that claim to our accept- 
ance upon which it mainly relies, it is further liable to the serious 
objection of proceeding upon a view of the position of the land of 
Goshen, which is not reconcileable with all the intimations of ancient 
history. He would identify Goshen with the modern province of 
Esh-Sharkiyeh, which forms the most northern district of the 
country on the side towards Palestine, and does not extend very far 
to the south ; and, certainly, if this view were correct, Rameses, 
supposing it to have been the same with Herodpolis, would have 
lain quite in the direct road of the people, from whatever part of 
Goshen their different tribes occupied, to the Red Sea. But it is 
much more agreeable to all the intimations of the position of 
Goshen which have come down to us, to believe that this favoured 
district extended much farther to the south along the eastern bank 
of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile; and that, instead of lying 
between Zoan or Tanis, on the Tanitic branch, and Herodpulis, it 
stretched from the latter city, lying on the north-east frontier of 
the cultivated country, in a south-westerly direction, to the neigh- 
bourhood of On or Heliopolis. This is the view adopted by Von 
Raumer, in his recent tract entitled ‘Contributions to Biblical 
Geography ;’* and, in a tract still more recent, by Tischendorf, ‘De 


* Beitriige zur Biblischen Geographie. Leipsig. 1843. 
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Israelitarum per Mare Rubrum Transitu, Lipsiew, 1847, which 
contains the most full and comprehensive investigation of this 
subject which we have seen. But if this be accepted as the true 
view of the position of the land of Goshen—if the tribes of Israel 
were scattered over the country extending from Heliopolis on the 
south-west to Herodpolis on the north-east, a single glance at the 
map of ancient Egypt will be sufficient, we should think, to satisfy 
any one that it is extremely improbable that Moses would appoint 
Heroépolis or Rameses (assuming these to have been the same, as 
the place of muster and rendezvous for his people. This would 
have been to oblige them first to march to the north-east, many of 
them the whole length of the country, and then to set off again to 
the south-east towards the gulf—to describe two sides of a triangle, 
instead of leading them at once along the base line. Such a march 
would have been a useless zigzag, instead of a direct and well- 
managed transit to the place of their destination. 

Setting aside, then, upon these grounds, both the southern route 
of Sicard, and the northern one of Dr. Robinson, we acquiesce in 
the middle transit first suggested by Niebuhr, and recently defended 
by Tischendorf, in the tract just alluded to. With reference to the 
true position of Goshen, this third route would undoubtedly be 
the most convenient for the people to enter upon, and the most 
direct to the head of the Arabian Gulf; and we can easily under- 
stand, moreover, upon this theory, the command given to the 
people to turn and encamp by the sea, for, when they were approach- 
ing by this direct road to the northern extremity of the gulf, it 
would be necessary for them to ¢urn aside from it in a southem 
direction, in order to reach a point on the shore of the gulf suffi- 
ciently distant from the head to admit of the description afterwards 
given of the breadth and depth of the sea at the place of their 
miraculous passage. And Dr. Wilson, as we have seen, takes care 
to inform us that such a point the people could easily reach by 
marching down the western shore of the gulf, and passing between 
Jebel Atakah and the sea into the Wady Tawarik. 

The still more interesting subject of the passage of the Red 
Sea, and the position of Mount Sinai, on both of which Dr. Wil- 
son’s work throws important light, we must postpone till our next 
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lV. 
REALITY AND ITS CERTAINTY.* 


Ar the close of our former Article on Sir William Hamilton’s 
Edition of Reid, we reserved several of his own original Disserta- 
tions for a future examination. The second, third, fourth, and 
fifth, are only a more articulate development of a Paper in the 
Edinburgh Review,t in which, while vindicating Reid from the 
misrepresentations of Dr. Brown, our author advanced a Theory 
of Perception, which, if he did not originate it, he most acutely 
eliminated from the works of Aristotle, Des Cartes, and Locke. 
We propose to give our readers an outline of that theory, and then 
to add a few remarks as a Supplement. 

In his Essay on the Classification of Philosophical Problems and 
Philosophical Schools, Cousin, with his wonted eloquence, writes : 
‘Let us consider the intellectual faculties, in their relation to their 
external objects. . . . Strange fact! the Mind recognising and ap- 
preciating objects beyond its own sphere. It is but itself—and yet 
it knows beyond itself. Its existence is only for itself as to its indi- 
viduality, and yet from the bosom of this individual world, which it 
inhabits and which it constitutes, it attains a world foreign to its own ; 
and that by forces which, internal and personal as they are in their 
relation of inherence to their subject, expatiate beyond their own 
region, and unveil to it objects placed beyond its own reflection 
and its own consciousness. That the human mind is furnished 
with these marvellous powers, no one can doubt ; but is their grasp 
legitimate—and that which it reveals, does it really exist? The 
intellectual faculties, which have an incontestable authority in the 


* 1. The Works of Thomas Reid, D.D., now fully collected, with selections 
from his unpublished Letters, Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Disserta- 
tions, by Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Maclachlan, Stewart, and 
Co. London: Longman and Co. 1846. 

2. An Historical and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By J.D. Morell, A.M. In two vols. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. London and Edinburgh: John 
Johnstone. 1847. 

+ Edinburgh Review. Vol. liii. p. 166. 
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interior world of their subject, are they equally good in their appli. 
cation to their external objects ? 

‘There is the problem of the objective, par eacellence; now, as 
everything which is placed beyond consciousness is objective, and 
as all real and substantial existences are external to conscious- 
ness—which is only employed upon internal phenomena—t follows 
that every problem which relates to some particular being, or 
which, in general, involves the question of existence, is an objective 
problem.’* 

The student of Cousin will immediately recall the principle upon 
which that great eclectic philosopher would solve this problem— 
and how he ascends from it to the highest generalisation—the 
problem of knowledge of the absolute. But great as is Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s admiration of ‘the first philosopher of France’-— 
an admiration in which it is known we reverently unite—upon this 
point they are at issue. It is, to use our author’s words, ‘the 
cardinal point of philosophy,’ and well does it behove us to examine 
his solution. 

For what inquiry can have higher interest for the Metaphysi- 
cian? Is it true that we know nothing but phenomena—phe- 
nomena which, in their myriad mutations, can provide us with 
nothing externally real, nothing externally existent; phenomena 
which are only modifications of mind ;—thus leaving us in the 
unsatisfactory position ‘that the belief which accompanies con- 
sciousness, as to the present existence of its appropriate pheno- 
mena, rests on no foundation more solid than our belief of the 
existence of external objects ?’+ Is the certainty of the Reality of 
the External World the certainty of Belief or the certainty of 
Knowledge? Have we an immediate, or only a mediate knowledge 
of Material Reality? Is the Material Object known convertible 
with the reality existing, or is it not? Sir William Hamilton has 
propounded his solutions in a series of Categorical Propositions so 
close in their interdependence, and so rigidly severe in their 
language, that an abbreviation of them is impossible. The follow- 
ing extract, therefore, though somewhat long, must be laid before 
our readers. 

‘I. The end of philosophy is truth; and consciousness is the 


* Cousin. Vol. ii. p. 109. 
+ Dugald Stewart: Phil. Ess. pp. 6, 7. 
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instrument and criterion of its acquisition. In other words, philo- 
sophy is the development and application of the constitution and 
normal truths which consciousness immediately reveals. 

‘II. Philosophy is thus wholly dependent upon consciousness ; 
the possibility of the former supposing the trustworthiness of the 
latter. 

‘III. Consciousness is to be presumed trustworthy, until proved 
mendacious. 

‘IV. The mendacity of consciousness is proved, if its data, 
immediately in themselves, or mediately in their necessary conse- 
quences, be shown to stand in mutual contradiction. 

‘V. The immediate or mediate repugnance of any two of its 
data being established, the presumption in favour of the general 


_veracity of consciousness is abolished, or rather reversed. For 


while, on the one hand, all that is not contradictory is not, there- 
fore, true, on the other, a positive proof of falsehood, in one 
instance establishes a presumption of probable falsehood in all; 
for the maxim, “ falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus,” must determine 
the credibility of consciousness, as the credibility of any other 
witness. 

‘VI. No attempt to show that the data of consciousness are 
(either in themselves, or in their necessary consequences) mutually 
contradictory, has yet succeeded: and the presumption in favour 
of the truth of consciousness, and the possibility of philosophy, 
has, therefore, never been redargued. In other words, an original, 
universal, dogmatic subversion of knowledge has hitherto been 
found impossible. 

‘VII. No philosopher has ever formally denied the truth or 
disclaimed the authority of consciousness; but few or none have 
been content implicitly to accept and consistently to follow out its 
dictates. Instead of humbly resorting to consciousness, to draw 
from thence his doctrines and their proof, each dogmatic speculator 
looked only into consciousness, there to discover his pre-adopted 
opinions. In philosophy, men have abused the code of natural, as, 
in theology, the code of positive, revelation ; and the epigraph of a 
great Protestant divine, on the book of Scripture, is certainly not 
less applicable to the book of consciousness :— 


“ Hie liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque ; 
Invenit, et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 
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‘VIII. The first and most obtrusive consequence of this pro- 
cedure has been, the multiplication of philosophical systems in 
every conceivable aberration from the unity of truth. 

‘IX. The second, but less obvious, consequence has been the 
virtual surrender, by each several system, of the possibility of 
philosophy in general. For, as the possibility of philosophy sup. 
poses the absolute truth of consciousness, every system which 
proceeded on the hypothesis, that even a single deliverance of 
consciousness is untrue, did, however it might eschew the overt 
declaration, thereby invalidate the general credibility of conscious- 
ness, and supply to the sceptic the premises he required to subvert 
philosophy, in so far as that system represented it. 

‘X. And yet, although the past history of philosophy has, in a 
great measure, been only a history of variation and error (variasse 
erroris est) ; yet, the cause of this variation being known, we obtain 
a valid ground of hope for the destiny of philosophy in future. 
Because, since philosophy has hitherto been inconsistent with the 
dictates of our natural beliefs— 


“ For truth is catholic and nature one;” 


it follows that philosophy has simply to return to natural conscious- 
ness, to return to unity and truth. 

‘In doing this, we have only to attend to the three following 
maxims or precautions :— 

‘1. That we admit nothing, not either an original datum of con- 
sciousness, or the legitimate consequence of such a datum ; 

‘2. That we embrace all the original data of consciousness, and 
all their legitimate consequences; and 

‘3. That we exhibit each of these in its individual integrity, 
neither distorted nor mutilated, and in its relative place, whether 
of pre-eminence or subordination. 

‘Nor can it be contended that consciousness has spoken in so 
feeble or ambiguous a voice, that philosophers have misapprehended 
or misunderstood her enouncements. On the contrary, they have 
been usually agreed about the fact and purport of the deliverance, 
differing only as to the mode in which they might evade or qualify 
its acceptance. 

‘This I shall illustrate by a memorable example—by one in refer- 
ence to the very Cardinal point of philosophy. In the act of sensible 
perception, I am conscious of two things;—of MysELrF as the 
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PERCEIVING SUBJECT, and of AN EXTERNAL REALITY, in relation 
with my sense, 2s THE OBJECT PERCEIVED. Of the existence of 
both these things I am convinced ; because I am conscious of knowing 
each of them not mediately, in something else, AS REPRESENTED, but 
immediately in itself, as uxistinG. Of their mutual independence I 
am no less convinced ; because each is apprehended equally, and at 
once, in the same indivisible energy, the one not preceding or deter- 
mining, the other not following or determined ; and because each is 
apprehended out of, and in direct contrast to, the other. 

‘Such is the fact of perception, as given in consciousness, and as it 
affords to mankind in general the conjunct assurance they possess, of 
their own ewistence, and of the existence of an external world?* 

In order to appreciate the force and conclusiveness of this argu- 
ment, we must bear in mind that theory which Sir William Hamil- 
ton thus supersedes. Dr. Thomas Brown remarks, ‘That we have 
no perfect evidence of the external existence thus ascribed by us, 
independently of our own irresistible belief of it, may be allowed 
to the sceptic ;—and the reasoning of Dr. Reid on the subject, as 
far as he proceeds upon the assertion of this irresistible belief, and 
attempts what has been commonly regarded as a confutation of 
the scepticism on this point—by representing it as proceeding 
upon a mistake, with respect to the nature of our ideas — is itself 
nugatory and fallacious. But still, notwithstanding the errors of 
philosophers with respect to it, the belief itself is, in the circum- 
stances in which we now exist, so truly a part of our constitution, 
that to contend against it in argument would be to admit its 
validity, since it would be to suppose the existence of some one 
whom we are fairly undertaking to instruct or confute.’+ The 
argument is simply this: ‘The external world exists, because we 
naturally believe it to exist.? Now is the illation legitimate ? 
From our natural and irresistible belief that there exist things 
without us, is the certainty of that existence inferrible? We would 
answer Yes, provided that it can be shown that this belief is an 
ultimate conviction of the Human Mind—an original datum of 
Consciousness. But by a severer analysis of that Consciousness a 
still more remote principle can be ascertained—one on which this 
belief in external existence is dependent—one from which it is 


* pp. 746, 747. 
+ Brown on the Philosophy of the Mind. Lect. xviii. 
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derived. Our belief, then, is not ‘a supernatural inspiration,” It 
is not ‘an infused faith.’ We believe a material universe to exist, 
because we have an immediate knowledge of it as existing. 

Throughout these Dissertations Sir William Hamilton, in the: 
spirit of the truest Transcendentalism, assigns the highest value to 
the Primary Beliefs of the Human Mind. Could it be shown that, 
in regard to the outer world, there was one in this category, it 
would be, in his judgment, conclusive. ‘ How,’ he asks, ‘ how do 
these primary propositions—these cognitions at first hand—these 
fundamental facts, feelings, beliefs, certify us of their own veracity ? 
To this the only possible answer is, that, as elements of our 
mental constitution—as the essential conditions of our knowledge— 
they must, by us, be accepted as true. To suppose their falsehood, 
is to suppose that we are created capable of intelligence, in order 
to be made the victims of delusion ; that God is a deceiver, and the 
root of our nature a lie.” But the very fact, that to accept any 
principle as primary is to assign it the function of an ultimate 
criterion of Truth, renders it of indispensable importance that we 
prematurely accept none. Whether those which are now classified 
as ultimate may be reduced to simpler elements—thus shown to be 
only subordinate modifications of higher laws—is one of the most 
interesting Problems of Philosophy. And it is in this spirit that 
Sir William Hamilton has analysed our belief in external existence, 
and proved its subordination to a prior fact of consciousness. 

‘If we interrogate consciousness concerning the point in ques- 
tion, the response is categorical and clear. When I concentrate 
my attention in the simplest act of perception, I return from my 
observation with the most irresistible conviction of éwo facts, or 
rather, two branches of the same fact; that 7 am,—and that some- 
thing different from me exists. In this act, 1 am conscious of 
myself as the perceiving subject, and of an external reality as the 
object perceived; and I am conscious of both existences in the 
same indivisible moment of intuition. The knowledge of the sub- 
ject does not precede nor follow the knowledge of the object ;— 
neither determines, neither is determined by, the other. The two 
terms of correlation stand in mutual counterpoise and equal inde- 
pendence ; they are given as connected in the synthesis of know- 
ledge, but as contrasted in the antithesis of existence. 

‘Such is the fact of perception revealed in consciousness, and as 
it determines mankind in general in their equal assurance of the 
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reality of an external world, as of the existence of their own minds. 
Consciousness declares our knowledge of material qualities to be 
intuitive.’* 

Thus it will be seen, that what has been so often contended for 
as an original datum of consciousness is traceable to a higher 
principle. The universal belief in material existence is based upon 
the universal belief in our immediate knowledge of that existence. 
But it may be answered—‘ Be it so,—allow that we have a know- 
ledge of that existence; it does not follow that the object thus 
known is convertible with the reality existing. Is it trae, accord- 
ing to Schelling, that when, in perception, I represent an object, 
object and representation are one and the same? Is the object 
which the mind beholds or presents to itself the real and very 
object 

Sir William Hamilton answers in the affirmative, on the ground 
that Consciousness is intuitive knowledge. By a series of most 
elaborate Antitheses he exhibits the distinction between Intuitive 
and Representative, Immediate and Mediate Knowledge :—that 
the one is logically simple, as only contemplative—the other is 
logically complex, as both representative and contemplative of the 
representation: that in Intuitive Knowledge the object is single, 
and the word univocal ; in Mediate Knowledge the object is double, 
and the term equivocal, the object known and representing, being 
different from the object unknown and represented : that the know- 
ledge in an intuitive act, as convertible with’ existence, is assertory, 
and the reality of its only object is given unconditionally, as a 
fact : the knowledge in a representative act, as not convertible with 
existence, is problematical; and the reality of its principal object 
is given hypothetically, as an inference: that representative know- 
ledge is purely subjective, for its object known is always ideal ; 
intuitive may either be subjective or objective, for its object may 
be either ideal or material: that, considered in themselves, an intui- 
tive cognition is complete, a representative incomplete ;—considered 
in relation to their objects, the former is complete—its object being 
known and real; the latter incomplete, its object known, being 
unreal, and its real object unknown ;—considered in relation to 
each other, immediate knowledge is complete, as all-sufficient in 
itself ; mediate incomplete, as realised only through the other. 


* Edin. Rev. liii. 
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How conclusive the proof must be—that the object known is 
convertible with the reality existing—provided it can be shown that 
we have this intuitive knowledge, must be obvious. A simple, 
single, objective fact—complete and all-sufficient—in its reality is 
thus cognised. We are left no longer to the illusions of a Pure 
Idealism, a miraculous Revelation, an instinctive feeling, or a blind 
belief. We trust that what we have written will assist our readers 
to appreciate Sir William Hamilton’s argument. They will not 
superciliously disdain the inquiry. They will feel that a Problem 
which has tested the faculties of the brightest and best of men— 
as one, the solution of which would annihilate Philosophical Scep- 
ticism, must be no mere imaginary difficulty, no bootless question. 
We deliberately accept the answer given us by our Author as 
irrefragable and satisfactory. As we remarked at the commence- 
ment, it cannot be said that he has originated it, though no 
other Metaphysician has placed it so luminously before us—or 
exhibited so ultimately the genesis of its principles. Of contem- 
poraneous Philosophers, Schelling may be cited as having cate- 
gorically announced it. ‘It is only on the believed identity of the 
object known and of the object existing, and in our inability to 
discriminate in perceptive consciousness the representation from 
the thing, that mankind at large believe in the reality of an 
external world.’* For the veracity of consciousness, in this fact 
of perception, we contend—it establishes, ‘without hypothesis or 
demonstration, the reality of mind, and the reality of matter.’ 

We would close this Paper on the Certainty of Material Reality 
with a few remarks supplemental to the above analysis. We have 
seen the interest and importance attached to the Problem of the 
passage from the Ego to the Non-Ego+ in consciousness. But, 


* Philosophische Schriften, i. p. 274. 

+ ‘The Ego, as the subject of thought and knowledge, is now commonly 
styled by philosophers simply the Subject; and Subjective is a familiar 
expression for what pertains to the mind or thinking principle. In contrast 
and correlation to these, the terms Object and Objective are, in like manner, 
now in general use to denote the Non-Ego, its affections and properties,— 
and in general the Really Existent as opposed to the Ideally Known. These 
expressions, more especially Object and Objective, are ambiguous ; for though 
the Non-Ego may be the more frequent and obtrusive object of cognition, 
still a mode of mind constitutes an object of thought and knowledge, no less 
than a mode of matter. Without, therefore, disturbing the preceding 
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while fully accepting all Sir William Hamilton’s statements in re- 
gard to the intuitiveness, and therefore certainty of our Conscious 
knowledge of the Non-Ego, it has occurred to us that a more 
primitive illustration than has been given is desirable. We should 
not be surprised if some readers hesitate at the very phraseology 
‘Consciousness of the object ;;—if they, for instance, would refuse 
to say, ‘I am conscious of the reality of the rose, or the table, or 
the tree before me.’ At first sight it seems as if such language 
could be appropriate, provided only we could take in and interfuse, 
as it were, with our own mental being, such outer, alien objects. 
There is no such apparent discrepancy between consciousness and 
a pure idea, as between consciousness and a material existence. 
The domain of Consciousness is thus supposed to be exclusively 
mental. How can it leap the chasm between Mind and Matter? 
It must be observed, that throughout our previous remarks it has 
been contended that we are conscious of material existence, on 
the same principle and with equal directness and certainty as we 
are conscious of mental operations. The knowledge of both is 
dependent on the same condition. Now were it possible for us to 
raise ourselves out of consciousness—to place ourselves, so to speak, 
behind consciousness—to watch its secret processes in its labora- 
tory, where the Intelligence moulds and perfects all its phenomena, 
—there to perceive the birth of consciousness—we might then 
ascertain its nature, and the different degrees by which it arrives 
at its present form. But all knowledge commences with conscious- 
ness. We can ascend no higher. Nevertheless, we may attempt 
to seize the primitive act in which Consciousness knows a Material 
Existence. And surely that must be when Man becomes Conscious 
of his Material or Bodily, as well as of his Spiritual or Mental 
Existence. We are Conscious of the outness of our Body to our 
Mind. Logically, though not actually, this Consciousness of our 
Physical Frame is proximate to the Consciousness of the Pure Ego, 
compared with our Consciousness of any other Material object. 
Thus then, we submit, the Consciousness of Physical Life is the 


nomenclature, which is not only ratified, but convenient, | would propose 
that, when we wish to be precise, or when any ambiguity is to be dreaded, 
we should employ—on the one hand, either the terms subject-object, or 
subjective-object, (and this we could again distinguish as absolute or as 
relative)—on the other, either object-object or objective-object. —p. 806. 
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initiative in those series of manifold and never-ending Conscious. 
nesses which apprise us of the Material Universe. 

It therefore may not be inapposite for us thus to question the 
remonstrant against the above theory: Are you sure of your own 
Bodily Existence? On what ground, what condition are you ?— 
If you appeal to your own Consciousness,—then you concede to it 
a power to seize on and to acquaint itself with a Material Fact. 
And so the whole difficulty in regard to other Objective Objects 
may be said to evanish. 

That there are many minds to whom such investigations appear 
frivolous, is no reason why we should suspend them. That there 
are, and always have been, men to whom they are essential—since 
their appetencies for knowledge of this order are ever craving— 
appetencies which, if unsatisfied, would react and devour the mind, 
must be our warranty. Or, to use the poetico-philosophical lan- 
guage of Coleridge—notwithstanding its imperfect figure—‘ The 
first range of hills that encircles the scanty vale of human life, is 
the horizon for the majority of its inhabitants. On ifs ridges the 
common sun is born and departs. From them the stars rise, and 
touching them, they vanish. By the many, even this range, the 
natural limit and bulwark of the vale, is but imperfectly known. 
Its higher ascents are too often hidden by mists and clouds from 
uncultivated swamps, which few have courage or curiosity to pene- 
trate. To the multitude below these vapours appear now as the 
dark haunts of terrific agents, on which none may intrude with 
impunity; and now all a-glow, with colours not their own, they are 
gazed at as the splendid palaces of happiness and power. But in 
_ all ages there have been a few, who, measuring and sounding the 
rivers of the vale at the feet of their furthest inaccessible falls, have 
learned that the sources must be far higher and far inward; a few, 
who, even in the level streams, have detected elements, which neither 
the vale itself nor the surrounding mountains contained or could 
supply. How and whence to these thoughts, these strong proba- 
bilities, the ascertaining vision, the intuitive knowledge, may 
finally supervene, can be learnt only by the fact.’* 


* Coleridge's Biog. Lit. Vol. i. Part ii. pp. 246-7. 
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In this article we propose to attempt a brief inquiry into the 
mode of exhibiting the Gospel best suited to the present age. Of 
the importance of this subject there can be but one opinion. For, 
if some acquaintance with the past be important for the preacher, as 
well as some skill in discerning our prophetic relations to the future, 
it cannot be denied that a knowledge of the present, and of that 
which will give him official adaptation for it, is still more import- 
ant; since it is on this present that he is called directly to operate, 
and with it, more than with any other point of time, that his own 
interests will stand identified through eternity. But more ; if, for 
the reason just assigned, our subject must be important for the 
preachers of every age—inherently and permanently important— 
it becomes a question whether there may not be facts, now in the 
course of development, which invest it, for us of the present day, 
with peculiar interest; whether there does not exist, for example, a 
latent apprehension, at least, that there is some vital want of 
adaptation to the necessities of the age in the present prevailing 
mode of preaching the Gospel; or, that the effects of preaching at 
present are so much less efficacious than they have been, or than it 
is supposed they ought to be, as to excite dissatisfaction, and call 
for inquiry. In this point of view, a more important subject could 
not engage our attention. It is a subject, not for one mind to 
deal with, but for all our minds. The interest is common, pro- 
found, unsurpassable. For, what if the apprehension should prove 
to be well founded ! 

I. Our subject assumes, first, the perpetual obligation of ex- 
hibiting the great truths of the Gospel by preaching. Let the 
question, as to what mode of preaching is best adapted to the day, 
be proposed in the hearing of some parties, and one can easily 
conceive how eagerly it would be caught at as an occasion for 
moving the previous inquiry, whether there should be any more 
preaching. ‘The world has had enough of your Gospel preaching,’ 
said a Catholic priest in the seventeenth century. So thought the 
church of Rome at a very early period; and substituted an elabo- 
rate ritual of picture and pantomime. Many so-called Protestants 
of the present day have come, to a certain extent, to sympathise 
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with that church. And so think, or rather feel, a heterogeneous 
mass of irreligionists—men who would fain repeal the ordinances 
of religious worship, as well as of Christian preaching, as an in- 
tolerable burden ; and they who are looking out for the advent of 
a socialist, scientific, or philosophic millennium, and who would 
fain occupy the Lord’s day in proclaiming their visions ; and they, 
a large proportion, who fancy that they have outgrown the need of 
any further teaching. 

In opposition to such notions, our subject takes for granted the 
perpetual obligation of Christian preaching. It is—at least so we 
believe—an ordinance of Divine institution. No option is left us, 
therefore. ‘ Necessity is laid upon us; yea, woe is unto us if we 
preach not the Gospel.’ And as the appointment is Divine, so we 
believe the reason of the appointment to be laid in the laws of the 
human constitution, and in the Divine foresight of the wants and 
workings of that constitution to the end of time. So that, until it 
can be shown that man’s nature is essentially revolutionised, the 
original reason for preaching the Gospel will remain; and even 
then, the only authority which could release us from the duty is 
that which at first enjoined it. Whatever changes in the human 
modes of administering the Divine ordinance of preaching the 
changeful state of society may call for, the world will never out- 
grow the need of the ordinance itself, nor the church cease to 
rejoice in it as a privilege, and as a charter of privileges beyond 
itself. 

II. A second proposition implied in the statement of our sub- 
ject is that the great truths to be exhibited in preaching are un- 
alterable. It assumes that, whatever may be modified, these truths 
are fixed, invariable. But what are they? We reply, whatever 
relates essentially to the remedial provision made by a holy God 
for the recovery of sinful man. If, for example, there have been 
some fearful event in the history of man which has made a pro- 
vision of mercy necessary, and which is presupposed in every page 
of the Divine revelation; if there be some one Being to whom 
every great antecedent messenger and event pointed, as the 
medium of that provision; if there be some one ‘saying’ con- 
cerning him, deemed by God himself worthy of all acceptation ; 
and some one agent necessary to give due effect to that saying; 
and some one glorious end to be attained by the whole, then the 
propositions affirming these facts contain the Gospel ; constitute 
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it; and no man can be said to preach it who does not make that 
event, that Being, that saying, that agent, that end, the theme of 
his ministry. We repeat, then, the great truths of the Gospel 
include whatever relates essentially to the remedy provided by a 
Holy God for the recovery of sinful man. This is, emphatically, 
‘the word of the truth of the Gospel.’ 

And the reason of its unalterableness is just the same as the 
reason for its existence at all, namely, the character of God and 
the necessities of man, both of which are unalterable, in every 
respect contemplated by this provision. It is God’s instrument for 
changing man, and must not itself be changed by man. Its 
eficacy depends on its integrity. It is God’s theory of human 
salvation, and cannot be subjected to man’s hypotheses and fancies, 
nor be affected by them. Its suitableness to the changeful cha- 
racter of man consists in its being an expression of the unchange- 
able character of God. It is God’s science of man’s recovery ; and 
as such, it exists objectively to us; its existence not depending on 
the existence of this party or that, or on that of any given age; its 
truth not depending on the amount of evidence attending it ; its 
reality not depending on our acceptance of it. Its origin is without 
us. Its home is in the mind of God. It has to be brought to 
_ our minds; and the only thing changed by the transition is the 
mind that receives it. Now in this objective sense, the great 
truths of the Gospel, as propounded by God to man, are, for the 
reasons assigned, unchangeable. If now, we are told, as if in 
objection to this representation, that the Gospel has lost its influ- 
ence over the people; that it no longer meets the exigencies of 
civilised man ; that a new power is called for ; we have only to ask 
the objector whether or not he is prepared to show that the 
government of God is changed, or that man has ceased to be a 
sinner ; for, if not, the original necessity for the Gospel remains in 
unabated force. Probably he mistakes the nature of the exigency 
the Gospel undertakes to provide for; or else he means only to 
blame the mode in which Christian truth is exhibited. But these 
are subjects essentially distinct from the objective truths of the 
Gospel. The medicinal specific is not itself changed, nor is it the 
less necessary for the diseased sufferer, because a fortune may have 
been unexpectedly left him. It may lose its effect on him for a 
time, owing to the mental excitement into which the news of his 
fortune may throw him; but the change is in himself alone. And 
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it may be thought desirable to administer the specific in a some- 
what different form, but his recovery depends on his reception of 
that specific alone. And some of the ever-changing states of 
society may be much more repugnant to the Gospel than others; 
but the change is in society itself. And whatever new mode of 
administering the Divine remedy may be had recourse to, the state 
in which the patient most loathes it, may be that in which he most 
needs it, for that loathing may be only the symptom of a new 
aggravation of his disease. ‘ But,’ it may be said, ‘if society be 
progressive, must not Christianity be progressive also? How can 
it be adapted for an ever-improving race, unless it includes a cor- 
responding power of evolution and expansion?’ Undoubtedly; 
but the improvement is not in itself, but in the minds influenced 
by it—an improvement which it has itself occasioned. And this, 
doubtless, is the right answer to the question, ‘Is theology a 
progressive science?’ Qbjectively it is not ; subjectively, that is, 
in our knowledge and application of it, it is. You ask not for an 
improvement of mathematical properties—the properties of the 
circle, the triangle, or the conic section: you expect not an in- 
crease of the mechanical powers, though, of late years, a material 
civilisation has been multiplying and diversifying their application 
to purposes without number. But the unchangeableness of their 
laws is their excellence. It is this which admits of their appli- 
cation without end, to the changeable forms of matter. They are 
still waiting, so to speak, for new applications; for improved 
methods of application ; for more extended application. But even 
if all matter were, in one sense or another, to be subjected to them, 
they themselves would remain, after receiving the last application, 
- precisely what they were before they had received the first. The 
Gospel is also waiting for universal adoption and application. As 
a system of objective truth for a fallen race, it admits of no im- 
provement ; no progress ; it is perfect from the beginning. It is 
not susceptible of increase: there are no heights nor depths, no 
lengths nor breadths, which are not already included in it. Of 
self-advance it can know nothing; it is already at the goal; its 
only grief is, that man will not follow. All his wanderings it has 
foreseen ; all his emergencies provided for. Its scheme was laid 
at the first on the calculation of every element in man’s nature, 
and of every combination and development of which those elements 
admitted. How can He be taken by surprise who hath anticipated 
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every event, and ‘seeth the end from the beginning?’ And why 
should that change which, besides holding in its hand the key of 
every moral difficulty, and having its finger on every spring of 
human improvement, has itself already received the last touch, the 
final impress of Divine perfection? Armed with all the authority 
that such perfection could impart, the apostle, looking around the 
universe with an air of sublime defiance, proclaamed—‘ Though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach unto you any other Gospel than 
that which we have preached, let him be accursed.’ And when its 
earthly mission shall be completed ; when the seat of its sway shall 
be transferred to the region of angels and of the blessed, it will 
not even then be another Gospel. It will be changed in nothing 
but its dispensational form. Its principles are the pillars of the 
eternal throne. ‘For the word of the Lord endureth for ever, and 
this is the word which, by the Gospel, is preached unto you.’ 

III. Here is a third proposition implied, that while the institute 
of preaching is perpetual, and the great theme of that preaching is 
unalterable, the mode of exhibiting it admits advantageously of 
change. But what is included in that mode? We reply, whatever 
instrumentally facilitates and secures the cordial reception of the 
unchanging Gospel in the ever-changing mind of man. Here we 
quit the objective truth, and enter the subjective mind which is to 
receive it. One thing is settled, that ‘the faith once delivered to 
the saints’ must be re-delivered from mind to mind, and from age 
to age, entire. But another thing is equally clear, that, as the 
recipient mind itself exhibits differences of temperament, education, 
and habit, the same mode which is attractive to one would repel 
another; would give error the semblance of truth to one, and 
convert truth into error for another; and therefore the modus 
exhibendi must be varied and adapted according to the exigences of 
the case. 

Now as the reasonableness of this statement must, we think, 
appear self-evident to every reasoning mind, let us proceed at 
once to look for its authentication by facts. And first, ‘to the 
law and to the testimony.’ It will be conceded by all, that ‘the 
Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen through 
faith, preached before the Gospel unto Abraham,’ in a manner 
peculiar to the occasion. The subject was identical with the theme 
of the Gospel still—justification by faith; but the preacher was 
God himself. Under the Jewish economy, the mode of exhibiting 
2L2 
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Divine truth was by type and symbol; this, at least, was the 
dispensational rule; preaching, or oral instruction, the exception. 
Under the present economy, the order is reversed ; oral teaching is 
now the dispensational rule, and symbol the very subordinate excep- 
tion. Did Paul and James entertain views of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion essentially at variance, as Luther rashly supposed? It was the 
same truth exhibited in different lights, to serve different occasions. 
We find the same inspired Instructor differing in mode from 
himself on different occasions. What flexibility appears in the 
manner of our Lord’s address! now thundering against the tribe 
of sanctimonious hypocrites which infested Judea; now melting 
in accents of compassion over the ignorant and oppressed poor 
who hung on his lips; and now calmly uttering oracles in the 
midst of his apostles. How changed the method of Paul on 
Mars’ Hill, from his Jewish appeals and biblical illustrations in 
the synagogue; and how different from both, his elaborate argu- 
ment on the resurrection! How simple, gentle, courteous, the 
style of the epistle to ‘the elect lady ;’ what gloom, grandeur, 
and terrible majesty, attend the same pen in the Apocalypse! 
True, the utmost changes that could be advantageously adopted 
in the exhibition of evangelical truth, lie within a very narrow 
range; just because the human mind itself is a constitution, and 
the oscillations of which its laws admit are bounded by very 
narrow limits. But so much the more culpable should we be for 
refusing to adopt such changes, provided that the character of the 
times appears to require them; for, immaterial as such changes 
may be in themselves, the consequences depending may be infinite. 
Be it remembered also that, whether we will or not, our mode of 
teaching is inevitably and regularly undergoing change. Even 
the staunchest advocate for stereotyped forms, defends his opinions 
m the language of the nineteenth century, and in the most 
modern style he can command. The strongest opponent of 
exegetical theology would be ashamed of those principles of 
biblical interpretation which prevailed for ages in the Alexandrian 
school and onwards. The sternest wholesale denouncer of 
systematic theology, generally aims at some system in his denun- 
ciations; would feel mortified at being shown that the theology 
of his last sermon had no system in it; or, not less mortified at 
being shown that what little system it had to recommend it, would 
assuredly heve been wanting had certain theological systems never 
preceded him; though, indeed, his acanaintance with them may 
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be so limited and indirect, as to leave him quite unconscious of 
his obligations. The warmest admirers of primitive, puritan, and 
nonconformist preachers, men the majority ‘of whom the world 
was not worthy,’ would not think of copying the unarranged and 
merely hortatory style of the first period; nor the rough, unhewn, 
unwieldy sentences, and polemical character of the second; nor, 
of the third, would they copy the wandering and ill-arranged 
thoughts of the ever-substantial Owen, the calm, comprehensive, 
and majestic Howe’s treatise-like style, and jungle of sub-divi- 
sions; nor the interminable ‘uses’ of any of them. And may 
we not add, that our creed of to-day is not precisely the creed 
of our fathers a century ago; and that, in this respect, we only 
resemble every Christian denomination around us, without a single 
exception, even those which require subscription to a creed? 
Substantially, deed, our doctrinal views remain the same; but 
circumstantially, and in particulars, they vary. What else can we 
infer, for example, from our use of the expressions ‘modern 
Calvinism,’ and ‘ moderate Calvinism ? The popular view of the 
atonement in some of its doctrinal relations, could hardly be 
expressed, at present, in the language which prevailed respecting 
it a century ago; though even then, and still farther back, Polhill, 
Howe, and a few others, anticipated our own conclusions on the 
subject. And who are we that we should regard our views of 
truth as final; and assume that we ‘have penetrated into the 
whole counsel of God? We are free to confess, indeed, that 
we look for no new revelations, or doctrinal additious—no essential 
changes of our present faith. We believe the great globe of 
Divine truth has been cireumnavigated; its general form deter- 
wined, and the outlines of its great continents laid down. But 
though no Columbus in theology is expected or wanted, our maps 
may admit of much revision and correction ; some terre incognite 
may remain to be explored; some seas, supposed to be quite 
open, may conceal dangerous rocks; further soundings may alter 
our views of certain anchorage places; and the relative position 
and importance of some poiuts may hereafter appear in a some- 
what different light. In other words, though no great doctrinal 
discovery is to be looked for, it may be that some of our present 
views of Divine truth may hereafter, and by other minds, if not 
by our own, be slightly modified. That additions will be always 
taking place to its evidences, we all expect; but, independently of 
this, our views of some parts of the truth itself moy become 
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clearer. Some points may lose much of their present importance 
by the abatement of controversy; they merely loom on us now, 
it may be, through the refraction of our passions, and so look 
larger than they really are. Other points, now thought com- 
paratively little of, and obscured from view, will in the clear 
atmosphere of holy love, hereafter to pervade the Church, come 
nearer to us, and stand out to view, ‘bathed in the light of an 
unsetting sun.’ Of other views of truth—views which now 
constitute our denominational boundary lines—we may come to 
see that we have been only looking at different sides of the same 
object ; and that there is a bridge across the gulf if we choose to 
use it. Is it not worth consideration whether the great doctrine 
of the agency of the Holy Spirit has not been held comparatively 
in abeyance, while we have been defining, defending, and insisting 
on the doctrine of justification by faith? We do not mean to 
intimate that the latter doctrine has been unduly magnified. 
From the dawn of the Reformation to this day, a stern necessity 
has lain upon the advocates of evangelical truth, to be constantly 
returning to its explication and defence. But not the less may 
we have to deplore the consequences of that necessity. We may 
have saved our country, but we may have lost our harvest. Had 
the Christian Church been at liberty to give all the time which it 
has devoted to the polemical treatment of that doctrine, to prayer 
for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, or to vue enforcement of 
this subject—constituting as it does the great promise of the 
present dispensation—who shall say how different might have been 
our condition at this moment! And shall such a period never 
come? And when it does, our deep conviction is, that the doctrine 
of Divine influence will appear to the astonished Church in the 
light of a new revelation. This old and unalterable truth, shining 
forth, at length, in its proper effulgence, may effect greater 
changes than the discovery of a truth absolutely new. To us, in 
effect, it would be new. 

" But there are other grounds on which we feel ourselves justified 
in entertaining the question before us. Standing where we do, 
and looking back on the comparatively short time since Britain 
has had a pulpit—for the pulpit is properly the child of Protest- 
antism—we can dispassionately and distinctly see both with what 
incalculable advantage the question has been often made the 
subject of anxious consideration, and with what fearful loss to 
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the best interests of religion it has been often neglected. The 
intrepid Latimer asked, in effect, how may I best move and 
impress my age? and his colloquial, graphic, dramatic style, and 
his semi-religious, semi-secular preaching-pictures—ill-suited to 
the present day—told mightily on the men of his own time. 
The puritans down to Baxter, asked it—for they saw what a 
powerful engine the pulpit might be made for promoting the 
religious and social welfare of the people—and they worked it 
simply, earnestly, and perseveringly ; now assailing their papis- 
tical opponents, and now pouring out before their lately-rescued 
flocks, the richest stores of evangelical truth. Preaching, in their 
view, was the want of the age; and hence, too, it was, that at 
their district meetings, their chief business was to improve and 
prepare the younger clergy to be efficient in the pulpit. And 
‘God wrought with them.’ Watts and Doddridge were asking the 
same question, when Whitfield and Wesley practically answered it, 
‘with signs following.’ 

IV. The subject, then, which is now engaging our attention, has 
often been present to the minds of our predecessors in the 
ministry ; and whatever some of their contemporaries thought of 
their propounding it, we can now see, on looking back, that it was 
not without cause. Let us see, next, whether we have any special 
ground for entertaining it, in reference to the present time. This 
is our fourth particular. 

On this part of the subject we shall only and briefly indicate the 
results of our inquiry. In entering on this ground, we are met, 
first, with the strong antecedent probability that there is a com- 
parative falling off in our denominational prosperity, arising from 
the fact that other sections of the Christian Church exhibit signs of 
an arrest of progress. This might be shown by an appeal to their 
statistics and reports. We might then remind our readers of 
certain vague complaints, betraying apprehensions to the same 
effect. Then, we might pomt to a number of well-ascertained 
denominational facts corroborating these apprehensions. And if to 
this we add the conviction felt by many that there has been of late 
years a growing fastidiousness respecting the scenes and kinds of 
ministerial labour; and that the complaints, so familiar to our 
ears—of the worldliness of many of our churches, of the indif- 
ference manifested by church members to meetings strictly devo- 
tional, and of the extreme difficulty found in obtaining pecuniary 
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contributions just sufficient to enable some of our great institutions 
to continue a struggle for existence—that these complaints are 
well-founded ; we appear to be shut up to the admission that there 
is ground for deep and searching concern. 

We are far from being alarmists. The apprehension which our 
remarks express, relates only to parts and places in our body, 
There are, thank God, many bright exceptions ;—congregations 
enlarged—conversions effected—churches increased—new churches 
planted—and the spirit of piety and zeal demonstrating its presence 
and power by its appropriate fruits. Still our impression is, that, 
admitting all these alleviating facts, and striking an average of our 
state as a whole, it will be found that, in some vital respects, in 
which progress is essential to our well-being, we are stationary; 
and that a spirit of languor and apathy has crept over us in some 
other respects. Ground exists, then—urgent ground—for in- 
quiring into the mode of exhibiting the Gospel best suited to our 
state. 

V. But as this ground may have arisen, not by a change in the 
character of our ministry, but owing to the want of such change 
while the times themselves have been undergoing transition, we 
have to glance next at the character of the age. 

This is our fifth particular; for the terms of our subject imply 
that the present age has, or possibly may have, a distinct character. 
On this subject, differing representations obtain. By some it is 
described as peculiarly materialising and mechanical. Science 
itself is dethroned, and works in clay. Everything mental is 
estimated by the price which it brings. The terms of the market 
are applied universally. The spirit of trade is everywhere, and its 
competition incessant. 

Others insist that the characteristic of the times is, dissatis- 
faction with existing conventionalities, and earnest aspirations after 
the lofty, the spiritual, and the great. According to them, every 
great thought is an aspiration; every earnest soul a prophet. 
Nothing but a cleared space is waited for; and, forthwith, a new 
zsthetical age will begin to be developed. Now it is erroneous to 
suppose that if one of these accounts is true, the other must be 
false. They are false only in their supposed exclusiveness of each 
other. Something, answering to each description, obtains. And 
it is the co-existence of such opposing elements, and the conflict 
which ensues, that imparts character to an age for those who live 
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in it—an age all of whose tendencies are unopposed, and in one 
direction, is hardly known to have any tendency by those who live 
while it passes. Like an unruffled stream, its smoothness gives to 
it the look of stagnation. And it remains for an after age to 
determine its direction, and to measure the rapidity of its motion. 
Our lot is cast during a period of antagonism between the higher 
and lower tendencies of our nature ; and we cannot but be conscious 
of the contest. It is within us, as well as around us. 

If the theological tendencies of the age be asked for, the same 
contrariety of opinion exists; one affirming that its tendencies are 
towards the ritual and traditional dogmas of Puseyism ; and another 
towards the negations and speculations of Rationalism. We would 
suggest that both tendencies exist; the one is the just and natural 
reaction of the other; and, further, that the continuance and 
strength of the one will hereafter be found to have been the mea- 
sure of the life and strength of the other. Now, if such be the 
combined utilitarian and mentally active and aspiring character of 
the age, we ourselves are supposed, by the very phrase—the 
character of the age—to have taken more or less of its imprint. 
Entirely to have escaped, could be only owing to our being more or 
less than men. Our churches and congregations are subjected to 
the same influence, and, of course, share in the same character. 
And we have seen that, owing to this, or to some other deterio- 
rating process, religion is, in too many instances, reduced, as we 
have said, to a struggle for existence. The strong probability is, 
that this exigency has been superinduced by too deep a sympathy 
with the spirit of the age. At all events, this spirit cannot have 
been inoperative ; and as far as it has affected the spirit of scrip- 
tural piety, its tendency must have been pernicious. While the 
symptoms of religious decline to which we have adverted, are just 
those which the character of the age would tend to produce. How 
important the inquiry, then, what is the mode of exhibiting the 
truths of the Gospel, best suited to the age ! 

VI. By this inquiry it is evidently meant that if the age has a 
distinctive character, and if there are different modes of presenting 
the Gospel to it, some one of these modes must be better adapted 
to benefit it than any of the others. What is that mode? 

1. We regard the subject as relating, first, to the style of 
language, thought, and delivery. If preaching be important, these 
cannot be unimportant. And in calling attention to them, we are 
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only saying—if the end is to be gained, employ the appropriate 
means. And, here, we would suggest whether the language of the 
pulpit does not admit of much greater sprightliness, variety, and 
freedom, than generally obtains. The range of our subjects varies 
from the heights of heaven to the depths of hell; but are they not 
all too nearly levelled by the uniform style of our language? 
During the week, many of our hearers listen to, or read, a variety 
of styles; is it well that the pulpit should make a monopoly of 
sameness? Never was it more important than at present, that our 
language should take its character from our thoughts, and not, as 
is too commonly the case, our thoughts from our language. 

We would not venture to add on our own responsibility alone; 
but we know that we are only uttering the convictions of many 
others, in saying, that the pulpit of the present day calls for a 
higher order of thinking than characterises our wministrations 
generally. 

Let us not be suspected of calling for learned disquisitions, or 
well-reasoned essays, or laboured flights of oratory. Not that there 
would be much danger of their coming, if they were invoked: 
what settled minister has time to prepare them? The quality to 
which we refer is that which indicates that the man has thought 
out the subject for himself; that he is at home in it; that instead 
of dozing through it, he himself has becn aroused and excited by 
it, and feels that he has something to say about it with which to 
excite others. Such a man will show, by the way in which he deals 
with an objection, that he has wrestled with it before. Sucha 
man will show his mental discipline by enforcing a duty with dis- 
crimination, and referring it to its ultimate principles, as well as to 
the authority of Scripture ; where another shows his indolence or 
weakness by stating it in a manner too general to be useful, and 
supposes that he has done everything needful when he has quoted 
two or three apposite texts. Such a man is not satisfied with 
considering a subject even for himself, unless he has to a certain 
extent mastered it, and felt it; and he does not expect to benefit 
his hearers except by putting them in the way of doing the same. 
His style of language may be irregular and ragged, and so may 
be his thoughts; but still he will give you thoughts. And their 
fresh and suggestive character will give assurance that they are 
his own—the result of mental contact and communion with his 
subject. 
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Let no preacher take refuge in indolence by alleging that his 
people cannot appreciate his mental efforts. The greater pro- 
bability is, that he has not yet done justice to their mental 
capacity. It is not easy to overdo a congregation with sense, pro- 
vided it be rightly administered. Never since time began has 
there been an age so educated as the present—we say educated ; 
even a town congregation may still include many illiterate hearers, 
but few uneducated will be found in it. In the great unchartered 
free-school of society—a school in which there are no truants, no 
holidays, but where the lessons are always going on—even the 
illiterate have acquired a quickness of apprehension, and a power 
of mental appreciation, to which we hardly do justice. There are 
few things fit to be addressed to one class of our hearers, which 
would not be understood by all. 

And never has there been an age so penetrated and pervaded by 
literature as the present. A city congregation is, to a great extent, 
a congregation of readers—readers of books, periodicals, and 
papers, produced in competition, and depending on their excel- 
lence for their continued existence. From this mental discipline 
or dissipation—it matters not which—they come to hear our 
thoughts on religion. And can they hear without comparing? And 
if their mental, unuttered, verdict, as the result of the comparison, 
be, power out of the pulpit, and feebleness in—the interests of 
religion cannot but suffer. The press, as it now operates, is a new 
power, and is creating for us a new class of hearers: and if the 
pulpit is to stand, it must meet their rising demands. The spirit 
of the age, whether it be viewed as devotedly mechanical or eagerly 
mental, idolises it—for, in both respects, it is the creature of the 
press, and lives on its breath: and if we would have it for our ally, 
and not find it our foe, we must put forth a ministerial activity 
and power corresponding with it. It has joined us in the ery for 
education; mind is to agitate the mass; and the more exclusively 
secular that education is, the loftier will be the function of the 
pulpit, and the greater the demands made on its power ; for it will 
have to do with an audience more than ever quick to distinguish 
the vigorous from the vapid, the precious from the vile. 

Far be it from us to signify, by these representations, that we 
consider the preacher has done everything necessary, when he has 
made a truth clear to reason. But we would be understood to 
mean that he has done little until he has, in some degree, prepared 
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it for the understanding of his hearers. Respecting a large class 
of subjects, indeed, he may have to rebuke the vain endeavours of 
reason to comprehend them; but he should do even that ration- 
ally ; by showing that the difficulties in question have their analo- 
gies in other departments of inquiry; that they mostly take their 
rise in those other departments, and not in religion; that they 
belong to the limits of reason itselfi—to the subject and not to 
the object. We do mean that if this be a day in which men 
plume themselves on examining received truths to their founda- 
tions, he should be able to show that in those deeps there are yet 
lower deeps, and that he has essayed to fathom them: and that if 
theories are rife, whether indigenous or imported, pretending to 
explain some things, and to explode others, he should be prepared 
to weigh them, and to show, in rejecting them, that he is only 
rejecting a revived error, or the substitution of a new mystery for 
an old one. We do mean to say, that, in the present day espe- 
cially, the next worse thing to the adoption of an error is a certain 
mode of rejecting it. If, indeed, the only difference between the 
church of Rome and ourselves be, that they are always right, and 
that we are never wrong, then we may be as magisterial as we 
please in our official pronunciations on questions of truth and 
error. But if our Protestant birthright be the right of private 
judgment in matters of religion, we must not forget that the right 
is universal. Not, indeed, that every error deserves respect; or 
that the occupation of the pulpit is to consist chiefly in settling 
the boundaries of truth; but that if this be an age marked by 
unusual mental activity and independence, even in relation to 
religious questions, the pulpit should not be the last place in the 
world to which to look for appropriate answers. 

On the topic of pulpit delivery or elocution, in relation to the 
present age, what can be said which does not equally apply to 
every age? Reasons may be assigned to show that a good elocu- 
tion was never so essential to ministerial usefulness as now. Town 
and city congregations have greater opportunities than ever for 
instituting comparisons between the manner of their own minister 
and that of, not merely other ministers, but other public speakers. 
The comparison may be drawn most unconsciously ; but it cannot 
be to his disadvantage, without lessening his acceptableness. 
Again, in proportion as the public mind advances in cultivation, it 
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the stiff, the awkward, and the repulsive; more easily offended at 
every violation of taste, and disposed to turn away from even the 
best public teacher who is chargeable with it. Besides which, the 
necessity for attention to this subject increases just in proportion 
as the standard of ministerial education is raised. Mere scholar- 
ship, so far from having a tendency to improve natural oratory, is 
calculated rather to impair it; and there is ground to fear that 
many a man has lost the power of imparting knowledge acceptably, 
just in proportion as he had knowledge to impart. Under such 
circumstances, for a man to exhibit disregard to consequences, 
because he flatters himself that he has communicated the truth, 
says but little either for his knowledge of human nature, or for 
his fitness for the ministry. For, in the first place, as it has been 
well remarked, he has not communicated the truth; he has only 
parted with it. The other condition of communication—recep- 
tion—has not taken place; and, for this, he is partly answerable. 
And, in the next place, he has repelled minds which he might 
have attracted ; and in repelling them from himself, he knows not 
how far he may have repelled them from the Gospel. These 
remarks apply also to the mode of reading the Scriptures, and of 
offering prayer, in public ;—parts of our religious services which 
admit, very generally, of great improvement; especially prayer, 
not so much, perhaps, in relation to its utterance, as to the quality 
of what is uttered. On the subject of reading sermons, we may 
remark, that the settled minister is, we should suppose, in little 
danger of falling into this practice as a habit, from the mere want 
of time to write out his discourses; but even if he had the time 
necessary, and no distaste for the manual labour which it imposes, 
the probability is, that, with rare exceptions, the effect of his 
ministry would be greatly diminished by it. 

For the reasons assigned, then, it will, we think, be allowed, 
that never was it more important than now that regard should 
be had to the subject of pulpit clocution ; and, therefore, that some 
attention to it should form a part of our collegiate training; inas- 
much as the mode of pulpit delivery, which the student takes from 
the college, is almost sure to become the habit of his ministerial 
life. 

2. Secondly, is there one of the great truths of the Gospel, or 
any one particular aspect of these truths, especially called for by 
the character of the age? The unalterable character and ever- 
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lasting importance of that great system of truths, of which ‘ Christ 
crucified’ is the centre, we have seen already. We also illustrated 
the proposition, that the mode of exhibiting the system advan- 
tageously admitted of variation. And, under this particular, we 
ventured to inquire, whether, owing to circumstances, the doctrine 
of Divine influence has not been comparatively held in abeyance? 
We will now venture to enlarge the inquiry, and ask, whether the 
whole doctrine of spiritual agency, spiritual life, spiritual duty, and 
an unseen spiritual state, has been proportionally set forth ? 

No one can suppose, after what we have said of the central 
character, and the primary importance, of the doctrine of man’s 
justification through faith in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, that 
we would have a secondary place assigned to it. Or, if they do, 
we would rather be the party misconstrued, than the person capa- 
ble of the misconstruction. As long as mediation lies at the basis 
of moral government, it must form-the staple of our preaching. 
As long as self-righteousness adheres to man’s unrenewed nature, 
and the human heart needs conversion, so long will the doctrine 
of that perfect merit through which alone come pardoning mercy 
and sanctifying grace, be the theme of a Gospel ministry. So that 
if our preaching were to be limited to a single truth, none of our 
readers, we trust, would hesitate for one moment as to what 
that truth should be. But, then, this great truth itself is only 
- one of several related truths. So that to set forth these, is to 
magnify ¢his ; is still, in the apostolic sense, to ‘know nothing but 
Christ and him crucified.” Cloudless sunshine produces drought 
and sterility ; vegetation thrives best under a partially clouded sky. 
But, then, it is the sun which creates those clouds, and gives a 
fertilising temperature to their contents. And he magnifies Christ 
most, who, besides pointing to the glory of his direct radiance, 
calls attention also to those clouds of heavenly influence created 
by his beams, and on the descent of which depend ‘the fruits of 
the Spirit.’ 

Doubtless, the subjects to which we refer are not lost sight of in 
any evangelical ministry ;—but are they sufficiently kept in view? 
Let us refer to two or three indications which may help us toa 
reply. Are not occasional complaints heard to the effect which we 
have intimated? Do not the attempts occasionally made to pro- 
duce revivals of religion, by extraordinary efforts, betray a con- 
sciousness, not that the proper means have failed, but that those 
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which should be the ordinary means, have not been tried ?—for to 
suppose that they had been tried, and had failed, would be to 
‘charge God foolishly.’ Is there not one kind of spiritual influ- 
ence—the Satanic—that occupies a much more limited measure of 
our ministerial attention than our puritan and nonconformist 
predecessors gave to it? The greatest advocate for the continu- 
ance of things—doctrinal things—as they are, will admit that they 
are not, in this particular, as they were. So that if the admired 
model-divines of a former age did not give the subject too much 
attention, we must be giving it too little. And more—and this is 
the chief reason why we refer to it—the doctrine may retain the 
same local position in our written confessions of faith; may receive 
the same passing recognition there; but if it is not duly present 
to our thoughts, and recognised in our public ministrations, the 
probability is that other cognate doctrines are sharing the same 
fate. Doctrines are not isolated; let one be merged, and it will 
draw after it those which are kindred and most nearly related to it. 
And for this simple reason, that the same state of mind which 
disrelishes one truth, will extend its distaste to all the correlates of 
that truth. May we not expect to find, then, that the same state 
of mind which (whether from a spirit of concession to the sceptical 
materialism of the age, or from whatever cause) has led to the too 
great neglect of one kind of spiritual agency, has partially with- 
drawn our attention from, if not also corrupted our views of, 
another kind of spiritual agency? Our conviction is that both 
evils have taken place. Is there not a tendency to speak of the 
operation of the Holy Spirit as that of an influence, rather than 
an agency—to depersonate or impersonate Him? as having made 
the Church, in effect, independent of His further aid, by having 
deposited all the influence necessary in the written word? so that 
now, if the Church will do its duty, He may retire and leave it to 
itself? thus reducing His spiritual functions to a level with the 
operation of the mere physical properties inhering in matter? 
And, without again adverting to the complaints which are often 
heard respecting the disinclination of Christians to attend devo- 
tional meetings—meetings in which the presence and agency of 
the Holy Spirit are supposed to be especially honoured and invoked 
—we may suggest whether the conversion of men is aimed at so 
directly and strenuously as in former years? That remarkable 
changes, such as those which perpetually startled and delighted 
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the Church in the early days of Methodism, should abound now, 
is, owing to a widely diffused measure of religious instruction, not 
to be expected. But there is no reason, in the nature of the case, 
why changes as complete should ever cease. ‘ As to the expressions 
regenerate, born again, born of the Spirit—they mean, (said Paley, 
in 1777,) they mean nothing! that is, nothing to us !—nothing 
to be found or sought for in the present circumstances of Chris- 
tianity.” But did he continue to think thus? ‘ Of the persons in 
our congregations, (said he, in later years,) to whom we not only 
may, but must, preach the doctrine of conversion plainly and 
directly, are those who, with the name, indeed, of Christians, have 
hitherto passed their lives without any internal religion whatever, 
These must be converted. There must be a revolution within. 
They cannot be saved without it. And the man who undergoes it, 
must necessarily be both sensible of it at the time, and remember 
it all his life afterwards. It is too momentous an event ever to 
be forgotten. A man might as easily forget his escape from a 
shipwreck.’ Do we preach sufficiently like those whose direct 
aim is to save men from worse than shipwreck ? 

And, supposing that we have saved some, do we occupy ourselves 
so much as we ought to do in unfolding the duties, and dangers, 
and exercises, of the spiritual /ife; and do we insist on that separa- 
tion from the world, which is essential for those who would live in 
communion with the spirit of a higher world? We say it to our 
own condemnation ; our conviction is that, speaking generally, we 
do not. And, though we will not venture to assert that the mate- 
rialism of the age, or that the supposed aspirations of the age after 
a new style of intellectual and moral life, are owing to the defective 
spiritualism of the Christian ministry, we would suggest whether 
or not this defect is not aggravating the evil, and express our belief 
that the correction of this defect would directly tend to remedy the 
evil. The materialism of the day is, doubtless, traceable chiefly to 
the great progress made of late years in physical science, and to 
the applicability of its discoveries to the arts. The rationalism of 
philosophy has owed its success to the boldness of its pretensions, 
to the attractions of a somewhat new and higher order of thinking, 
addressed to a state of mind prepared, by other influences, to 
receive it. While the neology of Puseyism (for essentially this is 
its character,) has been indebted for its footing, partly to the 
clearly perceived inability of a certain party to maintain their 
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ground by their real merits, and the consequent necessity of 
falling back on mere authority and tradition. We say partly, for 
it is our persuasion also, that some of those who most strangely 
transmigrated from salvation through faith in Christ, to salvation 
by certain material elements; from the great truths of the Gospel 
to the little half-truths of Puseyism; were really beguiled by the 
hope of finding in the asceticism of their ‘ new love,’ that spiritual 
life, of which they had heard and read so little in connexion with 
the evangelical system. We believe the popularity of Puseyism 
among the class referred to, was owing, partly, to the promises 
which it held out of supplying the felt deficiencies, not of evan- 
gelical truth, but of their own defective views of that truth. 

But, whatever may be thought of these explanations, the facts 
remain. These exhibit a character which evangelical truth alone 
can ameliorate ; an exigence which it alone can meet. But, then, 
that truth must expand and adapt itself to the occasion. Its 


ministers must not misrepresent and scold; but ‘ be gentle unto . 


all, apt to teach, patient; in meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves ; if God, peradventure, will give them repent- 
ance to the acknowledging of the truth; rebuking with the 
tenderness of a friend, that they may counsel with the authority of 
a master. Where is there balm, if not in Gilead ?—where a 
physician, if not there? Where is there hope for the age, if not 
‘in the glorious Gospel of the blessed God?” Is the age drawn by 
a strong attraction to a material centre? We must bring forth 
the only counter-magnet : and ‘I, (said Christ,) if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me.’ What a rebuke did 
his disinterested love exhibit to the selfishness of the world! ‘I 
am crucified unto the world,’ said the apostle, ‘and the world unto 
me.’ Here is a pattern of the true heto-worship! Is the age 
dead, fossilised, in its earthliness? There is but one remedy; 
‘Prophesy unto the wind, son of man, prophesy, and say to the 
wind, Thus saith the Lord God, Come from the four winds, O 
Breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they may live.’ Are our 
chapels filled chiefly with nominal Christians? We must preach 
conversion; aiming directly at ¢heir conversion ; warning them that 
there is no alternative between i¢ and their destruction. As to the 
members of our churches, are they not full of sympathies with 
‘the world, their hearts coated over with the spirit of the age ? 
Shall we not warn them more distinctly than ever, that ‘the 
VOL. IV. 2M 
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friendship of the world is enmity with God;’ bringing another world 
into their horizon, as the only counterpoise to this? Are there 
loud calls around us, for a new advent of truth, and a higher form 
of excellence, and a more ennobling method of attaining it? And 
are there those who undertake to give utterance to these cravings, 
and to interpret and encourage this dissatisfaction? Thus, pan- 
dering to an appetite they cannot appease—stronger to demolish 
than to construct ? More than one-half of these high cravings, as 
they are deemed, are mere signs of weakness—signs of a mawkish 
and a morbid sentimentalism ; but, for those which are genuine, the 
Gospel is exquisitely, Divinely adapted. It seeks to kindle such 
aspirations. It is comparatively unknown for the want of them. 
Did they exist, half of heaven might be foreknown on earth. 
‘That which is born of the Spirit is spirit ;’ treats men as spirits; 
walks with them here as immortals; the infinite Spirit himself 
offers to ennoble, expand, and light up their spirit. Oh, let us 
so preach the Gospel as to show them that, if enlarged views can 
delight them, or models of high excellence win their admiration, or 
lofty motives inspire them to action, we need not, at present, call 
for a new dispensation ! 

Let us aim to show the aspirant after a better order of spiritual 
life, that all its wants are anticipated in the Gospel ; all its duties 
prescribed ; that he can penetrate no sanctuary of hidden emotion, 
attain no height of inward experience, where Christianity is not 
prepared to meet him with a word of counsel or of encouragement. 
But, then, the foundation of the whole must be laid in ‘ repentance 
towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

3. And need we add, thirdly, that the ministerial spirit su- 
premely called for at the present time, is that of holy activity, 
energy, zeal ? 

This quality, indeed, is always seasonable and important ; but 
the character of the present age makes it indispensable. Men of 
God, entering on the ministry now, are placed in circumstances 
much more inauspicious for success than they would have been 
thirty or forty years ago. As it relates to our denomination, there 
is a greater fastidiousness respecting thé minister; and a greater 
impenetrableness to his ministry. His instructions in the pulpit 
are expected to be of a higher order; and yet his duties out of the 
pulpit, owing partly to the multiplication of our societies, leave * 
him less time for preparation. He is expected to be more impress- 
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ive, and yet, the materials he has to work on are less impressible. 
He is expected to sustain the public interest in our missionary and 
other societies ; after all their novelty and romance are gone, and 
little is left but principle and fact. A spirit of languor has come 
over the churches respecting the.claims of these societies—the 
effect of a very natural, though, we trust, temporary reaction: and 
it is hardly enough considered how great an advantage was enjoyed 
by those who commenced their ministry about the beginning of the 
century—arising from that freshness of interest which invested all 
our new-born societies, and which interest diffused itself over the 
entire field of ministerial labour ; compared with the abated novelty 
and excitement of the scene into which our young ministry has to 
enter. If we do not mistake, too, much of the excitement which 
formerly went off in the direction of these great societies, has, of 
late years, been diverted in another direction—that of the ameliora- 
tion of our ecclesiastical position and relation. Nor would we, for 
a moment, intimate that this diversion of it was, or is, unnecessary, 
or to too great a degree—perhaps it may be too little. It will, 
however, be conceded, we suppose, that the state of mind which it 
calls into existence, characterised as it must be by a sense of 
injustice, resentment at oppression, and a determination to resist, 
is not so favourable to direct ministerial and spiritual success as 
that which expressed itself in sympathy for the heathen, and in 
efforts for the diffusion of the Gospel: and that, although these 
ecclesiastical endeavours may be absolutely essential in order to 
secure the progress of the truth amongst us on a large scale, and 
in the long-run ; still, their immediate tendency, especially on the 
least religious portion of our people, the portion most needing our 
anxieties, is unfriendly to spiritual success. 

Then, as to our relation to other sections of the religious com- 
munity, is there not more bidding for the popular suffrages than 
formerly? The same qualities which would have won acceptance 
for a minister, and have secured for him a footing formerly, will, in 
some places, hardly obtain notice now; for he is weighed in the 
balances with a neighbouring minister of another denomination, 
and is found wanting. The spirit of trade-competition is by no 
means confined to the market. 

But, now, if we look still farther into the world, we behold one 
vast scene of uninterrupted excitement. Everything is in motion— 
in rapid motion—put to its utmost speed. Formerly, during a 
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fair, or some annual stir of business or pleasure, certain religious 
meetings and habits were suspended, as perfectly impracticable, till 
the bustle was over: But that bustle is the average stir of the 
present time; and, to wait till it is over, would be to imitate the 
rustic, waiting till the river had passed by. Feel the pulse of 
society, and you will find it beating with feverish rapidity. Listen, 
and you may hear the incessant noise of the great Babel. Look, 
and you will see the multitude ‘making haste to be rich ? some of 
them ; but the majority labouring only to live. And we have to 
remember that the body of our hearers live in these scenes ; that 
they come out from all this excitement to hear us preach. Would 
we show them how unfriendly their state of mind must be to pro- 
gress in the Divine life? They will tell us that this earnestness 
for ‘the bread that perisheth,’ is absolutely necessary ; that it is 
their only chance of obtaining it ; that all their neighbours are 
running a race for it. Do we entertain the hope that, by living in 
this atmosphere of excitement, they will become insensible to it, 
as men learn to sleep amidst the roar of the Niagara? They will 
do so; but the insensibility will not stop there ; it will come with 
them into the sanctuary also. What they would have felt as 
earnestness in our ministry once, they will be able to doze under 
now. The bewildering activity and play of the machinery in one 
of our great manufactories, the omnipresent agitation of springs, 
and balances, and wheels, make one feel, on leaving it, as if every- 
thing in the open air were still. The ordinary motions without, 
pass for no motions. Our hearers live in a scene where earnest 
activity has become the condition of life; and the ordinary earnest- 
ness of the ministry is in danger of being viewed by them as 
apathy. Our ministerial zeal may not have cooled; but their 
sensibility to it has abated. And they come with the world so 
earnestly busy at their hearts, that an increase of ministerial zeal is 
necessary in order to secure an ordinary amount of attention. 

In what we have advanced, we have not designed to say anything 
in a captious or censorious spirit. -Many of our later remarks 
perfectly coincide with sentiments admirably expressed by the 
excellent and honoured servant of God, the Rev. Mr. James, in his 
‘ Earnest Ministry.’ 

Nor have we meant to say anything to dishearten and depress. 
If the defects and necessities adverted to exist, a holy and en- 
lightened earnestness can, through the grace of God, supply them. 
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Not the zeal of ignorance and passion, which proclaims itself in 
noise, and exhausts itself in occasional and uncertain spasms of 
effort, but the calm, constant earnestness which arises from a great, 
clear, settled purpose ; an earnestness which shall keep us single- 
minded in the discharge of very various duties, and spiritually- 
minded even when attending to secular claims, and full of heart 
and hope in the face of disappointment and difficulty, and which 
shall habitually take us where it took our Lord and Saviour, to the 
fountain of spiritual life and energy, that we ‘ might be strength- 
ened with all strength in our inner man.’ This, this is, above all 
things, that which we want. 

In order to the attainment of this spirit of entire consecration, 
it is necessary that we should live in the presence of the great 
objects with which our office is designed to render us conversant ; 
familiarise our thoughts with the solemn, the sublime, the im- 
perishable ; let them lie upon our hearts. Principles are our 
clients—principles embodied in the person of Deity incarnate, 
consecrated by the blood of his martyred followers, and which, 
though often reduced to a struggle for existence, are yet destined 
to return in triumph to the throne of God. The succession in 
which we stand is that of prophets, and apostles, and martyrs, and 
confessors, and ‘men of whom the world was not worthy. The 
honours which we inherit, and the long-accumulating influences 
which we are to transmit, claim a higher origin than earth ; and a 
cloud of witnesses, greater than that of apostolic days, and more 
deeply interested in the result, because that result is nearer, mark 
our conduct at our respective posts. What manner of persons 
ought we to be! Clothing ourselves with a sense of the importance 
of our work as with a robe; commanding all minor interests to 
stand aside, that we might contemplate it in all its magnitude; 
cherishing every enlarging and ennobling sentiment which can fit 
us to perform it; and daily renewing our consecration to its claims 
at the foot of the cross: determining that if there be a lurking 
consciousness in the Church that it is not in a healthful condition, 
courageously to appeal to that consciousness, and to act on it; and 
that, if there are aspirations in some of the ministry, for something 
worthier and nobler than it has yet attained, at that point of 
excellence we ourselves will perseveringly aim. A holy, spiritually- 
minded, energising ministry, thus adapted in its modes to the 
wants of the age, is, under God, our only hope 
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VI. 
ON NECESSITY AND CHOICK. 


TuE doctrine of Necessity is one of the most interesting branches 
of metaphysical science; and its connexion, whether proper or 
improper, with moral and religious questions, has made it the most 
important. As commonly held, it presents difficulties so painfully 
oppressive, that not a few of its supporters regard it with dread 
rather than delight. They are fully convinced that, in some way, 
necessity belongs to the actions of men, as well as to the events of 
nature. The reasoning which sustains this proposition is, in their 
judgment, so simple as to admit of no mistake, and so decisive as 
to render doubt impossible. Entirely to deny or disregard this 
truth would, they think, be dishonourable to the perfections and 
government of God ; since then even his purposes would be uncer- 
tain, and his plans liable to disappointment. But while they are 
persuaded that some of the principles on which the doctrine is 
founded are true, they are equally sure that some of the conclusions 
to which it has conducted are false. They cannot view the Divine 
Being as the author of all moral actions, as well as of all natural 
events. Such an opinion is evidently inconsistent with the respon- 
sibility of creatures to their Creator. It may leave to men their 
moral sentiments as instincts of their present nature: but it is 
subversive of every distinction between right and wrong that can be 
regarded as essential, universal, and eternal; and is contrary alike 
to the dictates of conscience, and the declarations of Scripture. 
What is desired, therefore, is a form of doctrine, free, not from 
mystery, but from contradiction—both logically and morally 
true—which will agree with the highest conceptions that can be 
entertained of the character and administration of the supreme 
Governor, and with the deepest convictions that can be formed of 
the freedom and accountableness of the subjects of his moral 
government. 

Many objections to the doctrine of necessity may be traced to a 
confusion of the popular and philosophical significations of the 
term. When it is said that a man’s choice of evil is necessary, 
the word is used in a very different sense from that in which it is 
employed, when it is said that his sense of pain is necessary. This 
is now generally admitted. But we think it has not been suffi- 
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ciently considered, that there are various kinds of philosophical 
necessity ; and they who have clearly shown the importance of 
distinguishing between popular and philosophical necessity, have 
not always escaped the error of viewing the different kinds of 
philosophical necessity as virtually the same. In this and in 
all similar controversies, the neglect of distinct definitions, and 
familiar illustrations, has occasioned much mistake. If this fault 
could be avoided, the subject would be apprehended more correctly, 
and we hope more satisfactorily. We think it may be shown, that 
there is one kind of philosophical necessity which does not affect 
our estimate of the moral character of actions and agents, and 
another kind which does; and that while the former may be 
conclusively proved, and usefully applied, the latter is not abso- 
lutely certain, and admits of no practical application that is not 
injurious. 

That our consideration of the subject may be more complete, 
we propose to notice the principal significations of the term, both 
in popular and philosophical language—the nature of the convic- 
tions which are thus expressed—and the occasions or objects to 
which they properly belong. The chief kinds of necessity may, 
we think, be conveniently distinguished as the physical, the 
practical, the logical, and the metaphysical. 


I.—Puysicat Necessiry. 


Whether we look to the etymology, or to the general usage 
of the word, its first application seems to have been to natural 
and external events. We speak of the fall of a building, or of the 
decay of a plant, under certain circumstances, as necessary ; always 
meaning, not only that the events so referred to certainly did, or 
will take place; but also, that we could not, or cannot, hinder 
them. The signification of the word is obviously complex ; and, if 
analysed, will be found to involve, besides the existence of the 
event, a reference to the inadequacy of our power to prevent its 
existence. Generally there is also included a reference to some 
cause which, according to the present system of nature, tends to 
produce the effect : and such a cause exists where it is not referred 
to. Only those events, therefore, can be described as necessary, in 
this sense of the term, which result from natural causes the 
influence of which we are unable to resist. And every event is 
necessary, which is so connected with its cause, that we cannot 
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separate them. There may be the effect without the cause, since 
it may be produced by other causes; but there cannot be the 
cause without the effect, if the effect be regarded as a necessary 
event. 

There is another use of the term necessity in respect to natural 
connexions, reference being made not to what precedes, but to what 
follows. We speak of heat as necessary to the growth of plants, 
and of food as necessary to the preservation of animals; always 
meaning, not only that the antecedents are certainly found wherever 
the consequents are, but also that without the former, we are 
unable to obtain the latter. There may be heat and food, without 
the growth of the plant, or the preservation of the animal ; other 
things also being necessary to secure these effects ; but there cannot 
be the growth of the plant, or the preservation of the animal, 
without heat in the one case, and food in the other, if the heat and 
food are rightly described as necessary to these events. Whenever 
any natural event is simply said to be necessary, it is referred to as 
an effect which we are unable to prevent. When anything is 
referred to as a cause, or means, which we are unable to dispense 
with, it is not said simply to be necessary, but to be necessary to, 
or for, that which may be attained with it, but which, without it, is 
unattainable by us. 

Wherever there is this conviction of physical necessity, it arises, 
directly or indirectly from experience. Only from experience can 
we learn the connexion of natural events with the causes which 
produce them; or of natural causes with the results to which they 
conduce. We find no difficulty in imagining, that the most 
necessary events do not take place, their natural causes remaining 
unchanged; or that the most necessary means are not used, and 
yet the same results follow. The conviction of physical necessity 
always varies with the experience from which it is derived; and is 
confined to corresponding limits. It depends on our knowledge of 
natural causes, and the control which we have over them. The 
events which some judge to be necessary others will not consider to 
be so, on account of a difference in the knowledge of the causes 
operating to produce them, or of the counteracting powers which 
may be employed to prevent them. An architect may see that 
the fall of a building is necessary, when it does not seem so to one 
less acquainted with the laws of pressure; or he may see that its 
fall is not necessary, when it appears so to one less acquainted with 
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the means of resisting pressure. What is true in respect to neces- 
sary effects is, in like manner, true of necessary means or causes. 
They are not declared to be necessary universally, but in relation 
to ourselves, and to our present knowledge and power; and in 
relation also to the present system of nature. Other beings may 
prevent effects which we cannot, and dispense with means which 
we must employ. As science and art advance, physical necessity 
continually changes. Under a different constitution of natural 
laws, everything that is now physically necessary would cease to be 
so. We might walk in the fire and not be burnt, and refrain from 
all food, yet suffer no inconvenience. 

Since the laws of nature and the limits of our power occasion all 
physical necessity, it is evident that, in this sense of the word, 
nothing is necessary to God. There are no natural events which 
he is unable to prevent, nor are there any natural means which are 
indispensable to the accomplishment of his purposes. His will 
alone determines the tendency of natural causes, and fixes the 
bounds of human ability. We may, from the consideration of 
an effect, form a conception of its cause, from which the effect 
would be a logical deduction. But natural causes and effects are 
known by us merely as constant connexions, occasionally presenting 
some correspondence, but not united thereby. To suppose that 
any natural event is necessary in relation to God, as well as to 
ourselves, is to limit the Almighty, and to make the Creator 
dependent on the creature. That any natural cause should have 
effects which the Author of all things is unable to prevent—or that 
any natural effect can only be produced by him through the means 
which we must employ—are suppositions not only improbable, but 
inconceivable. What is necessary in relation to us being neces- 
sary on account of his will, it is impossible that anything should 
be necessary to him, necessary in opposition to his will. 

Physical necessity may belong to men’s actions, feelings, and 
thoughts, as well as to external natural events. Whatever, either 
within us, or without, takes place in opposition to our choice, is 
necessary. One man’s choice may be physically necessary in 
relation to another man ; but it is impossible that his choice should 
be thus necessary in relation to himself; for then his choice would 
be in opposition to itself. Physical necessity, therefore, never can 
belong to choice. 
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I].—Practicat Necessiry. 

In many languages, besides our own, the same terms are used 
to denote, either the relation of an event to force, which cannot be 
resisted, or the relation of an act to motives which usually are 
not, or should not be, disregarded. We say that a man must 
remain in a prison from which he cannot escape, and that he must 
remain at a post which it would be wrong for him to desert. There 
is a physical necessity in the one case, a practical necessity in the 
other. This latter necessity is sometimes called moral ; but it does 
not always respect duty, and it is entirely different from the neces- 
sity attributed to our convictions of right and wrong, to which the 
term moral more properly belongs. We say that our conduct or 
choice is necessary, when we refer to any motive of paramount 
influence, with which no common motives can be brought into 
competition. Since in some cases al] acknowledge the claims of 
duty, it is generally said that we must do what is right; but it 
depends on the degree of conscientiousness whether, in any parti- 
cular case, a man feels that he must do what is right. The votary 
of fashion will say, that he must avoid what is contrary to custom ; 
and the slave of sensuality, that he must gratify his appetites. 
The miser must hoard up useless wealth; and the workman must 
finish his allotted task. Motives of duty, of affection, of interest, 
and of any other order, when acknowledged to be governing prin- 
ciples of action, are said to render necessary the choice and the 
conduct which they require. 

That this practical necessity is very different from physical neces- 
sity is at once evident. Still some correspondence may be found 
to account for the transfer of the word from one object to another. 
The constraint of force and of motive agree in this, that the 
conduct produced by both is often contrary to what present inclina- 
tion would have prompted. But in all other respects they differ. 
Physical necessity prevails in opposition to choice ; practical neces- 
sity, by securing its concurrence. What is physically necessary is 
always realised—it would not otherwise be necessary ; but what is 
practically necessary may be disregarded, and too frequently it is, 
when duty and our highest interest are concerned. As physical 
necessity is produced by force, so by a greater force it may be 
destroyed. But no force can produce an act that is right or wrong, 
or change the nature of moral obligation. All motives may be 
regarded as the natural causes of the choice and conduct to which 
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they lead. But when they are of the same order, we do not say 
that we must be governed by that to which we choose to yield 
ourselves; but only when they are of different orders, and in 
reference to that which is to us indisputably the superior. 

That we must do what is right is, the dictate of conscience, 
which not only indicates the path of duty, but authoritatively 
requires us to walk therein. If moral distinctions and obligations 
are not contingent, they must be apprehended and felt by all who 
possess a moral nature. Thus, apart from experience, conscience 
teaches us that right ought to be chosen; but experience, by 
giving the consciousness of a moral nature, teaches us that we 
must choose the right. In like manner, all other convictions of 
practical necessity are simply the testimony of men’s minds re- 
specting motives, which they regard as high, strong, or permanent, 
in opposition to such as are low, feeble, and transient. What is 
practically necessary to us may not be so to others; and what is 
felt to be necessary now may not be so regarded hereafter.. This 
necessity refers not to the connexion of motive with choice, but 
only to the superior importance which is assigned to some classes 
of motives. 

Now it is the perfection of human nature, ever to feel that 
what is right must be preferred; and the same necessity is 
attributed to the Divine. We say that it is impossible for God to 
lie, and that it is necessary that he should do what is just and 
good; meaning only, that with God moral rectitude is superior 
to every other consideration, and not imagining that his purposes 
are the necessary effects of any causes. So of good men it may 
be said, that they must avoid any flagrant wickedness; not 
because of any force, nor because otherwise they would not be 
good, but because the love of goodness is the predominant prin- 
ciple in their character. While physical necessity never belongs 
to choice, but to what is contrary to it, practical necessity always 
does belong to choice, or that which is to be chosen; but not to 
all cases. It merely declares the superiority of some motives to 
others, and consequently is not the necessity referred to in the 
controversy concerning the origin of choice. That has the same 
reference to every description of choice, respects its connexion with 
motive, and is not dependent on experience. 
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Necsssity. 


Physical necessity belongs to natural events; practical necessity, 
to voluntary actions; and logical necessity, primarily, to proposi- 
tions. That the product of the sum and difference of two numbers 
is equal to the difference of their squares, that magnitudes which 
are equal to the same are equal to one another, are said to be 
necessary truths. These and similar propositions are so styled, 
not merely because they are certainly true, but because the con- 
trary cannot be even imagined to be true. We are as certain of 
the truth of the statement, that we live, as of any mathematical 
axiom ; but, that we live, is not a necessary truth, because we find 
no difficulty in conceiving the contrary of this statement to be 
true, however sure we may be of its falsehood. That we do not 
live, was once true, and will again be true, and though false now 
it involves no absurdity, being merely contrary to a present fact. 
But the propositions which are true necessarily ever have been 
and ever will be true. A proposition is simply said to be a 
necessary truth, if the predicate is necessarily connected with the 
subject. Where the proposition is necessarily connected with 
some other propositions, it is said to be necessary in reference to 
them. 

There are various kinds of logical necessity, as when the subject 
and predicate of a proposition are equivalent, or when the former 
comprehends the latter; when one proposition is the converse of 
the other, or when it is opposed to it; when from two propositions 
a third is inferred, according to the syllogistic axiom, or sume 
other principle of reasoning. The following are instances of such 
necessary truths. A stone is a stone. A stone is a substance. 
If some men are good, some good beings are men. If some 
men are good, all men are not wicked. If all men are fallible, 
and we are men, we are also fallible. If the first person is taller 
than the second, and the second than the third, the first is also 
taller than the third. 

Our conviction of the truth of such propositions results from 


‘ the simple consideration of the meaning of the terms. They are 


intuitions of judgment, or of reason, on the inspection of the 
ideas which the propositions represent. Our conviction, that they 
are necessary truths, results from the impossibility of imagining 
them to be not true. They are not peculiar to our nature, or to 
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our system. They have no relation whatever to power; but they 
have the same relation to all intelligent beings; and are therefore 
necessary equally to man and to God. 

It was remarked that logical necessity belongs primarily to 
propositions. The statements made respecting stones and men 
would be true, though there were neither stones nor men. These 
objects are not declared to exist at all, still less are they declared 
to exist necessarily. If that which is hypothetically assumed be 
regarded as real, then the necessity which belongs to the proposi- 
tion may be referred to the objects denoted by it: but only this 
kind of necessity. That what we know to be does exist, is a 
necessary truth ; the existence of the object being included in our 
conception of knowledge, so that the predicate is contained in the 
subjeci of the proposition. But it does not follow that it exists 
necessarily. If I know that my pen moves, it necessarily follows 
that my pen does move. But certainly the movement of my pen is 
not thus proved to be necessary; to be such that my power could 
not resist it, or that no power could prevent it. The one proposi- 
tion is necessarily connected with the other: but the event is not 
therefore the necessary effect of any cause. So if we know that 
Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans, it necessarily follows that 
it was destroyed by the Romans; but not that its destruction, or 
their agency, was necessary. The past event is necessarily con- 
nected with our present knowledge, and not with any cause: 
but its necessary connexion with some cause is asserted, if the 
event itself is declared to be necessary. In precisely the same 
way, if we know that any event will be, it necessarily follows that 
it will be. There would be ignorance and not knowledge, if our 
conceptions did not agree with their objects. What I know to be, 
necessarily is; but it is not necessarily. What I know to have 
been, necessarily was; but it was not necessarily. And what I 
know will be, necessarily will be; but it will not be necessarily. 
The necessity in all these cases belongs only to the relation 
indicated by the proposition. The existence of any object is 
necessarily connected with the knowledge of its existence, as the 
conception of its existence is necessarily connected with the con- 
ception of our knowledge; but the existence of the object is not 
therefore necessarily connected with any cause ; its existence is not 
necessary, 
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If it be said that the existence of any future event must be also 
necessary, since otherwise it could not be certainly foreknown, 
_we reply, that this is not a logical necessity, it cannot be inferred 
simply from the terms of the proposition. From knowledge alone 
the same inference will be deduced, whether the knowledge be of 
the past, the present, or the future. As from the certain know- 
ledge of the past and the present we can declare the necessary 
connexion of what is known with our knowledge, but not its 
necessary connexion with any cause, so from the certain know- 
ledge of the future we can declare the necessary connexion of 
what is known with this foreknowledge, but not its necessary 
connexion with any cause. If this necessity of causation can be 
proved, it must therefore be in some other way. 

It is evident from the nature of logical necessity, that proposi- 
tions which are necessarily true may be formed in reference to 
every object. -We have only to make the subject of a simple 
proposition to contain its predicate, or the antecedent of a hypo- 
thetical proposition to contain its consequent, and then the 
proposition is necessarily true. By combining a number of such 
propositions, we may discern necessary connexions which are not 
at once evident. But the premises of every argument, which leads 
to a truth of logical necessity, must contain the conclusion, 
Propositions, which are thus necessarily true, only declare what 
has been assumed in the definition of the terms, or what has 
been declared in other propositions. They apply to real objects 
only hypothetically; and can present no new truth in respect to 
them, since they merely develope what has been contained in our 
previous conceptions. 

We are indebted to revelation for the assurance, that the Divine 
Being foresees all the actions of men, as, well as all the events of 
nature. This foreknowledge can be certainly proved only from 
the testimony of God himself. By predictions respecting the 
sinful conduct of individuals and nations, and respecting what 
would be on account of such conduct, the omniscience of God is 
clearly shown. All the prophecies which refer to the redemption 
of men by Christ, and all the purposes which they express, prove 
the foreknowledge of the evil that was to be removed, as well as of 
the good that was to be secured. That the choice of man is 
certainly foreseen by God, we receive as the indubitable testimony 
of the sacred Scriptures. This foreknowledge is above reason, but 
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it is not contrary to reason. And from the proposition that the 
choice of men is foreknown, we necessarily infer, that the choice of 
men will be as it is foreknown. But we cannot infer from this 
proposition, that the choice of men has any cause, still less that it 
is necessarily connected with such cause. The same inferences are 
deducible from the knowledge of men, and from the knowledge of 
God. very choice is therefore necessarily connected with the 
Divine foreknowledge ; and thus necessity belongs to choice. 


IV.—MerapuysicaL NECcEssITyY. 


Besides the logical necessity which may belong to every object 
of knowledge, there is another kind of necessity which has a 
limited application. We have a direct apprehension of small 
portions of space and duration ; but we know that they exist, and 
have existed, beyond the limits of consciousness and memory. 
They extend further than thought can reach. There is an eternity 
behind us, and before, and infinity is around us. We say they 
exist necessarily ; not because they have been produced by causes 
which could not be overcome, but because we cannot entertain, as 
a possible truth, the conviction that they are not, or that they once 
were not, or that they ever will not be. Therefore they have been, 
are, and will be, necessarily. 

Our first knowledge of space and duration is obtained by con- 
sciousness; but when we reach the narrow limits to which this is 
confined, the conviction arises that there are space and duration 
beyond. However far we extend our conceptions, the same con- 
viction follows, there are space and duration beyond. We can 
suppose that all the matter in the universe is annihilated, but we 
cannot even suppose that space ceases to be. We can conceive of 
the absence of all mind, but we cannot conceive that there is no 
duration. The rudiments of this knowledge may be furnished by 
experience, but its infinite extent, and its absolute character, are 
not the fruit of experience. Neither our own observation, nor the 
testimony of others, can add anything to the conviction which is 
formed simply on the consideration of space and duration, that 
they are infinite. They are said to be necessary, because, like 
events which are physically necessary, their existence cannot be 
hindered. And they are necessary to all beings, like the truths of 
logical necessity, not from the inadequacy of any known power to 
prevent them, but because power has no possible relation to them. 
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There is, we think, an evident difference between logical neces- 
sity, and the metaphysical necessity which belongs to space and 
duration. In the former, necessity is first apprehended in the 
proposition, and thence is transferred to the object: but in the 
latter the necessity is seen first to belong to the object, and is 
thence derived to the proposition. In the former, too, the pro- 
position which is necessary adds nothing to the propositions from 
which it is deduced. In the latter, there is the conviction of a new 
truth. Logical necessity has not respect to existence, but to 
relation ; while metaphysical necessity refers to existence. Space 
and duration exist necessarily; and, therefore, that either exists is 
a necessary truth. 

The necessity of causation belongs, we think, to the same class. 
Let it be known that any being exists now, and that it did not 
exist formerly; then it is also known that there was, prior to it, 
some other being, its cause and creator. Or, let any being exist 
in one natural condition, and have come into that condition from 
another ; and we are convinced that there was some antecedent to 
the change, sufficient to account for it, by which it was produced. 
The terms cause and effect are used to express this relation. _ The 
proposition, that every effect has a cause, is logically necessary ; 
since it would not be an effect if it had not a cause. But the pro- 
position, that whatever comes into being has a cause, is necessary 
on very different grounds. It is not the lesson of experience, but 
of reason. Yet it is not a deduction from any definitions or pro- 
positions. The conviction arises immediately and irresistibly, on 
the consideration of the commencement of any being, that it had 
an efficient cause. When we say, that what is known necessarily 
exists, we only declare what is contained in our conception of 
knowledge. But when we say, that whatever comes into being 
necessarily had a cause, we declare a new truth: the conception of 
the cause not being contained in that of the event, though it 
follows from it. If we consider any single object, a plant, for 
example, as coming into existence, we cannot resist the conviction 
that it had a cause. We can readily imagine that it came into 
being without the usual natural causes, for these are learned only 
from experience, apart from which we should not have known that 
there was any difference between the natural cause of a plant and 
of a pebble; or that there were any natural causes for either. 

But as easily might it be supposed that, beyond a certain period 
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of duration, no duration was, or that, beyond a certain point in 
space, no space is, as that beyond the commencement of any being 
there was no being to cause that which becomes to account for its 
being, and for its being what it is. The existence of such a cause 
is necessary to the effect; and, therefore, that it exists is a neces- 
sary truth. 

This necessity is attributed to events in relation to their causes, 
as physical necessity is: but, unlike that, it has no reference to 
the insufficiency of our power to prevent the effect which is said to 
be necessary. The cause with which the event is connected, when 
it is said to be physically necessary, is the experienced cause: but 
that with which it is connected, when it is said to be metaphy- 
sically necessary, is the efficient cause. The effect is thus neces- 
sary only in relation to the cause which necessarily is inferred 
from it. We may be able to change the conditions of the event, and 
so may hinder the operation of the cause by which it would other- 
wise be produced. But still the effect is necessary, not from its 
opposition to our choice, nor from its superiority to our power, 
but, as in logical necessity, from the impossibility of our conceiving 
that the effect should not be realised, if the cause, which is in- 
ferred from the effect, be viewed as existing and operating. Phy- 
sical necessity belongs only to one class of natural events, but 
metaphysical necessity belongs equally to all, to those which are in 
accordance with choice, as well as to those which are in opposition 
to it. 

We are now prepared for the inquiry, to which all our preceding 
explanations and observations have been preliminary. It is evi- 
dent that what is true of natural objects which begin to be is true 
also of all the natural changes they experience. Every natural 
event must have an efficient cause. Is, then, choice a natural event, 
necessarily requiring an efficient cause? Does the same conviction 
arise on considering the movement of a ball, and the choice of a 
man? Ifa ball moves, we are convinced that there necessarily is 
some cause of its motion, a cause which originates the motion, and 
determines its velocity and direction. Ifa man chooses, are we in 
like manner convinced that there necessarily is some cause of his 
choice, a cause which originates the choice, and determines its 
whole character? That every choice presupposes an apprehension 
of its object, as every belief does, is a truth of logical necessity. 
That it had a certain corresponding antecedent, a natural cause, is 
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attested by experience. But we ask if there be the conviction, 
that every choice is necessarily connected with an efficient cause, 
as the movement of a ball and every other natural event is. 

It seems most proper, in pursuing this inquiry, to refer to par- 
ticular cases of choice, and especially to those cases in which its 
peculiar nature is most evident. This course, however, has not 
always been adopted. A general principle has been referred to, 
when the appeal should have been made to single cases.: and it 
has been assumed that what is true of natural events is true also 
of choice; while this is the very point to be ascertained. We 
think the question stated can be answered only by an appeal to 
consciousness, respecting the convictions which arise on the 
consideration of choice, when its character, as choice, is most con- 
spicuous. Nothing can be proved by the use of axioms in the 
form of propositions, that is not itself evident. The axiom, that 
things which are equal to the same are equal to one another, is not 
the proof that A and B, being equal to C, are themselves equal. 
The latter truth, which is particular, is seen before the former, 
which is only a general expression for it, and all similar truths. 
If the particular proposition was not seen to be true in itself, it 
could not be inferred from the general proposition ; this would be 
inapplicable to it. So the axiom, that every natural change has an 
efficient cause, is not the proof that the growth of a certain flower 
was so caused. If this conviction were not formed on the con- 
sideration of the case separately, it would not be one of the in- 
stances comprehended by the general statement. In the same 
way, and for the same reason, it cannot be proved that volitions 
have efficient causes, by the axiom that natural events have such 
causes. If the consideration of a single choice does give rise to 
the conviction that it necessarily was so caused, then the axiom, as 
a proof, is superfluous. If it does not give rise to such a con- 
viction, then the axiom is inapplicable; and choice is not one of 
the natural events which give rise to the conviction which it 
expresses. If there were no obvious differences between volitions 
and natural events, this mode of investigation should be adopted: 
but much more so, since choice is evidently sui generis, and is dis- 
similar, in many important respects, to all other- changes, either 
external or internal. The following considerations seem to us 
sufficient to show, that choice is not necessarily caused. 
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1. The conviction does not appear to arise from the considera- 
tion of any single choice, that it had a necessary cause. 

That this conviction at times exists, we admit; but it may result 

simply from previous association, and not be a proper consequence. 
We can merely state what we find in our own consciousness, and 
appeal to that of our readers. Take any recent choice, a choice 
of a moral nature, the choice of good or of evil, when there has 
been a selection among motives, differimg in kind as well as in 
degree, when there has been deliberation and suspense, and so a 
clear consciousness of what has transpired within. Was this choice 
necessarily produced? Are you convinced that your choice could 
not possibly have been other than it was? Have you, on forming 
a distinct and complete conception of choice, the conviction that 
it necessarily had an antecedent of such a kind, that to suppose 
your choice different from what it was, would be to suppose what 
is absurd, impossible, inconceivable ? You have such a conviction 
in regard to every natural event. Have you the same conviction 
in regard to your choice of duty or of sin? We think not. If it 
be said that the general testimony of mankind is in the affirmative, 
we must doubt the correctness of the statement. Men have formed 
such convictions, on the consideration of all natural changes, 
whether material or mental, when no choice was seen, or supposed, 
in the subject of the change; but we believe they have not formed 
such convictions on the simple consideration of any choice, of 
which they have been distinctly conscious, or of which they have 
had a clear conception. Our belief is confirmed by the common 
observation, that consciousness declares choice to be free, while 
reason declares choice to be necessary. This cannot be strictly 
true, since the convictions of reason are given in our consciousness. 
If consciousness testify that choice is free, it is because reason, 
which apprehends a necessary cause for all natural changes, appre- 
hends no such cause for choice. What has been described as the 
testimony of reason respecting choice, appears to us its testimony 
repecting things without choice. And what has been called the 
dictate of consciousness merely, we should regard as that of reason 
respecting choice. Both testimonies are the convictions of reason, 
not contradictory, but referring to different objects. 
It is very easy to form necessary propositions respecting 
choice, but these cannot prove that choice is necessary. That the 
strongest motive will determine choice, is logically necessary ; since 
2n2 
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it would not be the strongest motive if it did not. If we first 
regard choice as an effect, and then conceive of its motive as an 
efficient cause, the choice will necessarily follow. But we only 
explain our definitions by such apparent arguments. Or if it be 
assumed, that all choice respects pleasure, and that in obeying the 
voice of reason, of affection, or of conscience, we are seeking our 
own gratification, as much, though in a different way, as when we 
pursue the most selfish indulgences; then, too, choice would be 
logically necessary, since motives differing only in degree, that 
which exceeds must prevail. But this view of motives seems to 
us contrary to the clearest evidence of consciousness, and subversive 
of all our moral judgments. To find pleasure in duty rather than 
in sin, may be proof of a superior nature; but if duty be chosen, 
merely for the pleasure, and not for the right, belonging to it, we 
see not that the choice itself is anything but the choice of pleasure. 
Or lastly, if choice and desire be brought under the same defini- 
tion, they will be alike necessary. But here, again, the point to 
be proved is assumed: and without such an assumption, we think 
no argument can show, what consciousness does not, that choice is 
necessarily caused. 

2. The connexion of choice with a necessary cause, seems to be 
incompatible with the ordinary conception of its nature. 

When we see a ball set in motion, we are convinced that there 
is a force to produce the motion, adequate in degree, and corre- 
sponding in direction. The conception of the motion suggests 
the conception of this force, and the two readily coalesce. The 
more distinct their conception of the one, the more distinct also 
our conception of the other. And the stronger our conviction of 
the reality of the one, the stronger also our conviction of the 
reality of the other. But the conception of choice suggests no 
similar conception of an efficient cause, and its nature is changed 
if we attempt to form such a combination. It no longer has the 
peculiar character of choice, if considered as a necessary effect. 
Any antecedent, not logically incompatible, may be in thought 
associated with choice, as its physical and experienced cause, and 
the nature of choice still remains. But to associate an antecedent 
with choice, as its efficient and necessary cause, is to add to our 
conception of choice that which destroys its special character. All 
languages show that men have regarded choice as different from 
other changes; as constituting a peculiar class. To represent 
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choice as merely one link in the chain of events, is to destroy the 
essential difference supposed to exist between an agent and an 
instrument, a man and a machine. 

3. The supposition that choice has a necessary cause, to our 
apprehension, subverts the foundation of all moral judgments ; 
and requires that we should attribute all the actions of creatures, 
vicious and virtuous, to the will of the Creator. 

If the axiom respecting necessary causation be at all applicable 
to choice, it is so to its utmost extent. If there must be a cause 
to account for the existence of choice, there must be a cause to 
account for its character. If choice, in its general nature as choice, 
be a necessary effect, must it not, in its special nature as sin, be a 
necessary effect also? And must not its moral character belong, 
not to the subject, but to the author, of the effect? Let any 
anticipated choice be considered as a necessary result of the nature 
we have, and the circumstances in which we are placed, and we 
ask if it be possible to feel that we ought to possess it, or that we 
ought not to possess it. Let any remembered choice be regarded 
as the necessary effect of motives, which were necessarily what they 
were, upon a character, which was necessarily what it was, and we 
ask if it be possible to feel remorse. Let the conception and 
conviction of a necessary cause be associated with any wicked 
action, and we ask if it be possible to esteem the criminal as still 
culpable, and still responsible to his Maker? To us all this is 
simply impossible: and the conclusion would be inevitable, that if 
choice is a necessary effect, there is no essential wickedness. The 
vices, crimes, and sins of men, on this supposition, would be, like 
the sensuality, fraud, and cruelty, of the brute creation, all good 
in their respective places, forming parts of one perfect whole. 
That evil will be made subservient to good, and that therefore it is 
permitted by God, we fully believe. But conscience and Scripture 
assure us, that, in itself, it is contrary to all good, and therefore it 
cannot be produced by him. 

4. The choice of the Divine Being cannot be attributed to any 
necessary cause. When it is said that God must do what is right, 
and that all good is necessary to him, no reference is made to any 
cause. The necessity attributed to God is the practical necessity, 
which we attribute to good men. And the necessity which belongs 
to such propositions is a logical necessity, the predicate being 
contained in the subject. If we regard the volitions of the Divine 
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Being as effects, they will be an infinite series of effects without 
any cause. But if this be impossible, and the volitions of the 
Creator are uncaused, why may not those of his creatures be 
uncaused likewise? His nature is not caused, but their nature is; 
and hence the infinite distance between the eter ‘«! -> ‘| all-sufficient 
God, and the finite and dependent beings w uw existence 
to his will. But as his choice is uncause =v 1s their choice of 
good and evil uncaused also; and hence in tie possession, together 
with their mental and moral faculties, of a will, which could never 
be contrary to him, unless in some measure independent, they 
have a natural resemblance to their Maker; and in the right exer- 
cise of this will, to which they are disposed by his grace, they now 
imitate God as his children, with the glorious hope, through the 
Gospel of his Son, of becoming perfect as their Father in heaven 
is perfect. 

The improper use of axioms as proofs, and the confusion which 
has marked the usage of the terms cause and necessity, may serve 
to account for the prevalence of the opinion, that reason requires us 
to believe that there is a necessary cause for choice, while con- 
sciousness and conscience require us to believe that there is not. 
If our remarks are correct, there is no contrariety in their testimony, 
but perfect harmony. 

We therefore conclude that choice is necessarily connected with 
the knowledge of God: but that it is not necessarily connected 
with any cause. The necessity which belongs to it is logical, 
founded on propositions ; and not metaphysical, founded on the 
nature of things. It is a lesson which we owe to the Bible, and not 
to philosophy ; for, though not formally taught in the sacred 
Scriptures, it is most easily and evidently deduced from every 
declaration, which shows that the choice and conduct of men are 
foreknown by God. It has no effect on our estimate of human 
freedom ; since, in this respect, there is no difference between the 
necessary connexion of what is future with the knowledge of God, 
and the necessary connexion of what is past or present with the 
knowledge of men. : 

We shall now endeavour to show that the application of the 
axiom of causation to choice is not requisite for the support of any 
Christian doctrine, or the promotion of any Christian duty. 


1. It is not requisite to the foreknowledge of God, that choice 
should be necessarily caused, 
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This has been inconsiderately admitted; and, therefore, some, 
convinced of human freedom, have denied the Divine foreknow- 
ledge : and others, convinced of the foreknowledge of God, have 
denied the freedom of men. But, in this admission, it is assumed, 
that the foreknowledge of God can only be true in a way we are 
able to comprehend: and that, by the supposition of necessary 
causation, it may be understood. Both of these assumptions appear 
to us erroneous. What can we comprehend of the mode of the 
Divine intelligence ? Most of our knowledge of the present, and 
all ow knowledge of the past, is indirect and inferential. Our 
immediate knowledge is confined to the narrow bounds of present 
personal consciousness. Everything beyond this is slowly learnt, 
and deduced by reason, with various degrees of probability. Will 
it be said that the distant and the past are known by God, only as 
they are known by us? Certainly not. Yet we cannot comprehend 
any other mode of knowledge. Why, then, should it be supposed 
that the future is known to him, in a way comprehensible to us, by 
inference from the present? This must be supposed, if it be 
maintained that future events are known, only because their neces- 
sary antecedents are known. Why may not the knowledge of God 
have the same relation to the past, the present, and the future, and 
be in all cases as direct as it is certain? If we cannot comprehend 

such knowledge, we cannot see that it is impossible ; and that it is 
’ above our thoughts should be no objection, since all the perfections 
of the Divine Being surpass human understanding. But it may be 
questioned, if the supposition of necessary causes renders the 
foreknowledge of God at all more intelligible. Our knowledge of 
the future does not in the least depend on our acquaintance with 
such causes. If the event which is foreknown by God, can only be 
foreknown as the necessary effect of his will; then his will itself 
can only be forcknown, as the necessary effect of a former purpose. 
Is this intelligible? And if it be supposed that there are necessary 
effects not dependent on his will, then there must be a power 
operating in the universe which is not his. Can we conceive of the 
possibility of the existence of such a power, or of the way in which 
its effects may be foreseen ? To us it seems that all attempts to 
explain the foreknowledge of God are utterly futile, and worse than 
useless, tending to lessen, and not increase, that confidence which 
should rest simply on his own word. 
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2. Nor is the necessity of choice requisite to the government of 
God. 

From the certain knowledge of the future which he possesses, 
from the boundless resources which are at his disposal, and from 
the dependence of all creatures, for their existence and power, on 
his will, it might be inferred, apart from revelation, that the 
‘counsel of the Lord would stand,’ that his dominion over the 
whole universe was absolute. With our imperfect knowledge and 
limited resources, we are able, to a considerable extent, to accomplish 
our purposes, not only on inanimate objects and the animal crea- 
tion, but also on the minds of our fellow-men. The knowledge and 
control of efficient causes is not needed for our government ; why 
should it be needful for his? There is only the lowest. kind of 
human dominion, when no other will but our own is permitted. It 
is a higher kind of rule, when the choice of others is allowed, and 
its concurrence with our own is secured without the exercise of 
force. It is the highest order of government, when the choice of 
others is not only allowed, but allowed to be in opposition to our 
own, and still the accomplishment of our purposes is obtained, that 
which was designed to be adverse being made subservient. In the 
government of a family, or of a kingdom, the best results are only 
attainable in this way. And while the former description of rule 
is but a display of power, the latter manifest wisdom and goodness. 
Why should we assimilate the Divine government to the lowest, 
rather than to the highest, kind of human government ? To assert 
that the purposes of God can only be accomplished by the use of 
efficient causes, is to limit the Infinite, to declare that there is but 
one way in which he can govern his creatures; it is to deny the 
possibility of his communicating to his children an excellence like 
to his own, the uncaused choice of rectitude. If choice be uncaused, 
we may see that the possibility of evil is inseparable from the 
possibility of good. And, though we cannot see how the existence 
of evil is requisite for the highest and greatest good: yet, confiding 
in the perfection of the Creator, we may well believe it is so, and 
rejoice in the assurance that this end will certainly be obtained. 

3. The supposed necessity of choice does not affect the expecta- 
tions and conduct of men. 

When all natural causes were regarded as the efficient and 
necessary causes of the effects by which they were followed, 
motives could not but be viewed as the efficient causes with which 
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choice was necessarily connected. More just apprehensions of 
material science have established the conclusion that no natural 
causes are known to be efficient causes ; and that their results are 
anticipated, not because the nature of the cause shows what must 
flow from it, but simply because experience teaches what does 
follow after it. From the lessons of experience exhibiting effects, 
we may, as we have before remarked, form conceptions of causes 
from which the effects may be necessarily deduced. But that 
natural antecedents, however constantly combined with their conse- 
quents, are such causes, we have not the least reason to suppose. 
What is true of material science, is true also of mental science. 
The causes of sensation, thought, belief, emotion, affection, and 
choice, which we learn from observation, are only known to be their 
constant and, it may be, corresponding antecedents. If, in any 
instances, it appear to be otherwise, it is because the conception of 
the effect is improperly introduced as a part of what is already 
known of the cause ; when, of course, the effect may be logically 
deduced from the cause: that is, from our assumed conception 
of it. 

We believe that fire will certainly burn our hands, only because 
it always has had this and similar results. So we believe that some 
motives will certainly influence human choice, only because they 
always have done so. In neither case can any necessary connexion 
be discerned. We believe that a medicine will, probably, impart 
strength, because it has generally produced this effect. And so we 
believe that other motives will, probably, be effectual, because they 
generally have been so. Our expectations are regulated entirely by 
experience, our own, or that of others; and have respect only to 
the constancy or frequency of observed connexions, and not at all 
to their nature ; for we reason in exactly the same way, whether 
the connexion be supposed to be causal, or of any other kind. It 
matters not whether our calculations refer to the motion of a planet 
or to the growth of a flower, to the destiny of an empire or the 
conduct of an individual, to the concerns of business or the affairs 
of religion ; the principle of our reasoning is ever the same. Not 
only do those who maintain the necessity of choice, and those who 
reject it, actually pursue the same course, but it would be unrea- 
sonable for them to do otherwise ; their expectations being founded 
wholly on that in, which they agree, and not in the least on that 
wherein they differ. 
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4. Lastly, the belief that choice is a necessary effect is not 
requisite to the existence, or the advancement, of any Christian 
principles. 

The affections which we ought to possess towards the Divine 
Being, are similar in their nature to those which we ought to 
possess towards our fellow-men. And as, in reference to them, 
submission, confidence, gratitude, love, and reverence, have no 
respect to any necessary connexion between what they do, and 
what we choose ; so the same affections towards God eannot depend 
on any necessary connexion between what he does, and what we 
choose. Since He is the efficient cause of our existence, of all that 
we are, and have, our dependence upon him is entire; and our 
sentiments of gratitude, and our convictions of obligation, should 
therefore far exceed those which arise from our partial dependence 
upon men. But it does not appear that the supposition that God 
is the efficient cause of every exercise of choice, as well as of the 
faculty, at all deepens our conviction of dependence upon him. 
It may be, from the nature of things, that power has no more 
direct relation to the choice of rectitude, than to the rectitude 
which is chosen. We do not detract from the omnipotence of 
God when we say that he did not make sin to be evil, or virtue to 
be good: nor when we say that the choice of his creatures is not 
the effect of his power. If it were possible for men to influence 
our choice by necessary causation, we should feel no additional 
gratitude to them. We might think more highly of their power; 
because, by such a supposition, we should attribute to them an 
influence on choice, similar to that which God possesses over all 
natural events. But we should not think more highly of their 
wisdom or goodness, nor feel that we were under greater obliga- 
tions for benefits so received ; but rather the contrary. No higher 
estimate is formed of the Divine power, when we conceive of it as 
the efficient cause of choice, than when we conceive of it simply 
as the efficient cause of all beings, with all their various faculties, 
and of all natural events. But surely our views of the Divine 
wisdom and goodness will be elevated and enlarged, if we regard 
him as governing our choice by motive, and not by force, as leav- 
ing men free, yet securing the perfect accomplishment of all his 
purposes. He condescends to reason with his creatures, and to 
draw them by the cords of love. All the wonderful facts of man’s 
redemption, the whole revelation of himself, which he has given 
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in the person, and the Gospel, of his Son, are means employed 
instead of power, to manifest what no exercise of power could 
display, and to accomplish what no exercise of power could effect. 
Not that anything which can result from power is beyond the 
power of the Almighty: but that there are results to which power 
has no relation, results which surpass its effects, even as Wisdom 
and Goodness are themselves far more excellent than Power. 

If some feel more grateful to God for the exercise of a power 
which necessarily influenced their choice; others may feel more 
grateful for the presentation of motives which certainly, yet with- 
out necessity, influenced theirs. They who think their choice is 
necessarily caused by God, can have no deeper sense of dependence 
on him, than they may have who regard this alone as caused by 
him only as a right choice is caused by the friend who reasons 
with us, and appeals to our understandings, affections, and con- 
science. God has spoken of himself as influencing men in the 
way they influence one another. Should we say that in this 
manner his gracious purposes cannot be fulfilled? They who do 
not believe that choice is necessarily caused, regard their existence, 
their faculties, their dispositions, their circumstances, all the ante- 
cedents of choice, and all its consequents, as natural events, which 
come under the general law of necessary causation. They know that 
‘a man can receive nothing unless it be given him from heaven,’ that 
‘every good gift, and every perfect gift, is from above, and that 
‘ God worketh in us to purpose and perform, because of his favour.’ 
The supposition that no motives, apart from the necessary efficacy 
of the Divine will, can affect human choice, may produce humility 
in some ; but the same humility may in others be the result of the 
consideration of the motives to good which are requisite to call 
forth that choice, which is required of man, but which only the 
promised help of Christ, given by his Spirit abiding in us, can 
render effectual. The same gratitude, and dependence, and trust, 
and humility, are found where the necessity of choice is rejected 
as where it is maintained. How should it be otherwise, when 
there are no declarations in the sacred Scriptures to show that 
this controversy, which has so much engaged the Christian Church 
in later ages, was in earlier times ever regarded ? 


J. H. G. 
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VII. 
ARTHUR’ MISSION TO THE MYSORE.* 


Iv is refreshing to meet with a work written by one who is at 
the same time a scholar and a believer ; an enlightened philosopher 
and an humble student of the Bible; a man of fervid passion 
and great affluence of fancy, yet withal of patient practical energy 
and sober judgment ; by one whose sympathies are catholic, feeling 
the attraction of all that is lovely, and the majesty of all that is 
great, in the material or the moral world, and yet whose aim is 
single and simple—the will and glory of Christ. 

We are fearful of giving unmixed and universal praise to erring 
men, nor do we intend this article to be one of indiscriminate 
eulogy ; yet we think few who may read Mr. Arthur’s work will 
be disposed to charge us with having implied too high a com- 
mendation in the preceding sentence, and we feel no hesitation in 
thus recording the feelings with which we have risen from the 
perusal of this interesting and instructive volume. 

In April, 1839, Mr. Arthur left England. The voyage was 
prosperous; and in about four months he landed at Madras. 
Thence, after a stay of a few days, Mr. Arthur proceeded to Banga- 
lore. There he stayed for several weeks, and then proceeded to 
Goobbee, a considerable town in the midst of a purely native 
district, his final destination. Here he remained from October, 
1839, till the commencement of 1841, when the failure of his 
health and eye-sight, the natural effect of his excessive mental 
and bodily labours in such a climate, compelled him to remove 
first to the Neilgherri Hills, in the hope of obtaining benefit 
from a milder and more salubrious air, and thence to Madras, 
for medical attendance; but all was in vain; and finally, with 
an aching heart, with an exile’s sorrow, he quitted the shores 
of India, knowing that he could never return—to use his own 
words, ‘with the sentence of the doctors over him, that, on pain 
of blindness, he must never again enter the tropics. What his 
feelings were upon this occasion, we learn from several passages 


* A Mission to the Mysore; with Scenes and Facts illustrative of India, 
its People, and its Religion. By the Rev. W. Arthur, Wesleyan Missionary. 
London. 1847. 
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of this volume. Alluding to his parting with his mother, he says, 
‘I wept at that parting ;’ ‘but,’ he adds, ‘I wept far more when 
parting from the work which had become dearer to me than all 
earthly things.’ This is the true apostolic spirit. 

The voyage home commenced April 20, 1841, two years and 
six days from the time of his embarkation at Gravesend for India. 
It formed a strong contrast to the voyage out, and was beset with 
strange perils, of which Mr. Arthur gives a modest narrative, simply 
and elegantly written. None can read it without admiring the 
temper, wisdom, and ready ability, as well as the Christian and 
ministerial propriety so visible in his conduct throughout this 
trying and dangerous voyage. There is no parade of devotion, yet 
it is easy to see that, on all occasions, he sought for counsel and 
support in prayer. He reached home on the 27th of September, 
after a voyage of more than five months. 

The following paragraph—expressing the feelings of our author, 
when, on one occasion, in the course of this voyage, he was in 
imminent peril, and had but little hope of escaping from a watery 
grave—will naturally connect itself, in the minds of his readers, 
with the publication of this work. 


‘It was solemn to kneel down on that dark night, amid the groaning of 
the unquiet ship, and the cheerless sound of the pump, which some 
despairing exclamations coming from the deck made to sound like a knell. 
To commit myself, for life or death, into my Redeemer’s hand, was the 
work of a moment; then the souls of those who were with me in the ship 
called for anxious prayer; but one feeling, concern for the perishing 
Hindus, rose above every other, and expressed itself with a force, the effect 
of which, I pray, may never be lost, in a resolution that, if my moments on 
earth should be but few, I would devote them to prayer, and if lengthened, 
no matter in what land, to labour for their regeneration.’—p. 548. 


How Mr. Arthur has endeavoured to fulfil this resolution in his 
pleadings for India on the platform, those who have heard him will 
never forget. Now, from his station at Paris, he sends us the 
volume before us as a fruit of the same resolution. 

Mr. Arthur thus describes his feelings on his first sight of the 
continent of India: — 


‘T then felt that I was looking on the continent of India. Leaning over 
the bulwark, and gazing on the extended coast, the tufted palms, the 
shining surf, and the distant city; what a crowd of confused, but exciting 
suggestions rushed upon my mind! Home, with its endearments; the 
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dangers and mercies of the voyage; the duties and hopes of my mission; 
native splendour and European enterprise: Delhi, with its mosques; 
Benares, with its pagodas; Juggernauth, with its immolations; the suttee 
pyre; the pilgrim train; the Thug banditti; Timour and his conqnests; 
Aurungzebe and his magnificence; Hastings, the changes of his lot and 
eloquence of his impeachers; Dupleix, his talents, victories, and humilia- 
tion; Clive, his meteor course and maniac end; Swartz, the John of Indian 
apostles, by meekness, integrity, and zeal, rising, without genius, to the 
loftiest heights of character and achievement; Hyder, the Napoleon of the 
East; Tipu, uniting the natural cruelty of Nero with the religious bigotry 
of Mary; Carey, with the faith of Abraham and the powers of Grotius; 
Wellington, rising on the furthest horizon of our empire, and culminating 
at the very steps of the throne; Martyn, with his seraphic piety glowing 
on deep constitutional melancholy, like sheet lightning on a black sky; 
these, with images of heathen temples and orgies, Christian congregations 
and sacraments, sped across the mind in exciting disorder, and raised a 
state of feeling, which baffled analysis; but the prevailing elements were 
gratitude and hope. —pp. 28, 29. 


The chapter on Madras (chapter ii.) is well written. Our 
author gives a lively and minute description of the city and its 
environs. All that an observant eye might mark, Mr. Arthur 
seems to have photographed upon his memory, and here to have 
presented, in accurate outline and vivid colouring, to his readers. 
The account which he gives of the change which has been effected 
in the British society of Madras by means of the Gospel, and 
principally through the instrumentality of missionaries, is highly 
gratifying. But we shall confine our critical attention to one 
passage in this chapter. In a long note he has entered into a 
discussion of the often-mooted question of the introduction by 
St. Thomas of Christianity into India. Here he comes plainly 
within that domain of criticism which is the proper province of our 
journal. We shall, therefore, pause to consider his arguments and 
decision, and to propound our own view of the matter. 


‘ Hamilton doubted not (that St. Thomas was the apostle of the Indian 
continent); Bishop Heber believed it firmly; and Capt. Swanston boldly 
states, “ This is not asserted on the authority of any obscure tradition ; but 
unites in its favour all the proofs which can warrant its correctness; the 
accumulated testimonies of the first ages of the church, of St. Jerome, 
of St. John surnamed Chrysostom, Athanasius, and Eusebius.”’—p. 57, 
note. 


From which all who know anything of the matter will conclude 
that Captain Swanston knew next to nothing. His sentence 
betrays the bold assumption of unhesitating ignorance, as our after 
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remarks will sufficiently evince. Mr. Haugh, however, a better 
authority, decides against the tradition. ‘He does show,’ concedes 
Mr. Arthur, ‘ that in the ancient ecclesiastical histories of the west 
it has a very slender foundation; no very difficult task, as we 
conceive, but which completely disproves Captain Swanston’s 
resolute assertion. Some of Mr. Haugh’s other arguments Mr. 
Arthur then proceeds to review, and, we confess, makes very good 
head against them. We do not think it worth while to give either 
them or their refutation here. But there is an omission of Mr. 
Haugh’s, as his arguments are stated by Mr. Arthur, which seems 


to us exceedingly strange. Mr. Haugh, it appears, supposes that. 


the Indians visited by Pantenus in the second century were not 
Ethiopians or Southern Arabians, but veritable eastern Indians. 
Now if he can make that point good, he needs no more; for it 
appears from Eusebius, who gives the account of Pantenus going 
to India, that ‘he found the Gospel according to Matthew among 
some who had ¢here learned Christ, rov 
Xpucrdv éreyvxdot,) to whom Bartholomew, one of the apostles, 
preached, and left the scripture of Matthew, &c.’ So that, 
wherever it was that Pantenus went to, there, it would seem, 
Bartholomew, and not Thomas, had preached the gospel, and 
founded a church. How Mr. Haugh could avoid this application 
of the account of Pantznus’ mission, we cannot conceive. For 
ourselves, however, we cannot make use of this argument, so long 
as it remains undecided where that India was to which Pantenus 
went. Credner, among more modern writers, supports the opinion 
held by the learned and accurate Mosheim, that the India here 
referred to was Arabia Felix. 

Mr. Arthur concludes that it is probable St. Thomas did preach 
the Gospel and plant a church in this part of India, because, as 
he endeavours to show, we cannot, on any other supposition, 
account for the early tradition. But the tradition was only com- 
paratively early. If there were any proof of the existence of such 
a tradition in the eastern or western church so early as the second 
or third century of our era, we should be inclined to defer to it. 
But this, we believe, is not pretended. 

We do not hope to be able to settle this question, but we will 
state the evidence so far as we have learned it. 

The tradition in its entirety runs, we believe, something like 
this. That St. Thomas sailed down the Red Sea, touched at 
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Socotra, then, launching into the Indian Ocean, effected a sort of 
periplus of the whole Erythraean Sea, and, having reached the 
Coromandel coast, was, after many miracles and much success, 
put to death by the Brachmanni, one ‘twenty-first day of Decem- 
ber, that there has existed, a few miles south of Madras, a little 
church of Christians, ever since called by his name; that the 
Portuguese, on their arrival, found a lance and stone tinctured 
with the apostle’s blood, together with an imprint of his foot; and 
that for many centuries (up to the time, we believe, that the 
heretical British took possession of St. Thome) miracles were con- 
tinually wrought at his tomb. The particulars may be found in 
edifying detail, in the ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ Mr. Arthur will not, 
of course, accept more than the general outline of the former part 
of this whole account; that which has been added by the Portu- 
guese he rejects. 

Now, in support of this tradition, in the way of positive evidence, 
established by documentary testimony of adequate antiquity, we 
find the following facts. The Portuguese found, on their arrival 
in India, a church of Nestorian Christians gathered round the 
shrine of their reputed founder, called by them St. Thomas. 
Marco Polo, in the thirteenth century, found a Christian church 
at the same place, the same tomb and tradition, and the fame of 
miracles said to be performed there. In the ninth century our 
Alfred the Great sent a mission to the shrine of St. Thomas in 
India. In the seventh century the claims of the Patriarch of 
Seleucia were disputed on the ground that the ‘ Christians of 
Persia and India were Christians of St. Thomas.’* 

On the other hand it appears that Valentinian, quoted by Clement 
of Alexandria, speaking of the martyred apostles, omits the name of 


* ‘Gregory Nazianzen, indeed, in the latter part of the fourth century, 
says, that St. Thomas preached to the Indians. But whatever weight 
Nazianzen’s authority in favour of the tradition might have been supposed 
~ to possess, is annulled by the fact, that Jerome, writing not many years 
after, understood his reference to have been to Ethiopia. For, even if 
Jerome were mistaken in this, his error is evidence that no such tradition 
as the one in question was, in his opinion, probable, or was currently 
received in his day. Ambrose, on Psa. xlv., speaks of St. Thomas as having 
extended his labours to India, but adds nothing to the evidence on the 
subject ; and, there can be little doubt, interpreted the tradition in the same 
way as Jerome.’—See Neander and Gieseler. 
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Thomas. ‘lertullian does exactly the same ; so that in the second 
and third centuries it was not known that he had been martyred in 
India. Eusebius, (following Origen, a still earlier, and, on such a 
point, highly respectable authority,) again, writing in the fourth 
century, makes the sphere of St. Thomas’s labours to have been 
Parthia ; from which it is evident that he knew nothing of his 
labours and end in India. When we call to mind the diligence and 
learning of Eusebius, and the extent of his inquiries into the history 
and traditions of the apostles and early Christian preachers, this 
appears to us conclusive against the tradition. No such tradition 
can have been current within the wide and almost unlimited sphere 
of Eusebius’s communications with the Christian churches of his day, 
or, if current, it was rejected by him as unworthy of credit, or even 
of notice. It must be remembered, too, that, from his position, 
he was likely to be particularly well acquainted with the history of 
the eastern churches. Nor was he, though more rationalistic 
than many of his contemporaries, so sceptical, that we should fear 
his hasty rejection of a worthy tradition. 

‘But, at any rate,’ says Mr. Arthur, ‘you should account for 
the tradition. We do not feel inclined to admit this obligation. 
There are many rejected traditions for which it would not be easy 
satisfactorily to account. If we are to admit all traditions for 
which we cannot otherwise account, we may be obliged to believe 
that both St. Paul and Joseph of Arimathea were founders of 
churches in Britain, as also a great many strange stories about the 
patron saint of Mr. Arthur’s native island, (Mr. Arthur is, we 
believe, an Irishman,) some of them quite as incredible as the 
Irish tradition of the holy trout in the well on the coast of Mayo, 
which, ‘to this day,’ bears the brand of the Protestant gridiron, 
referred to by Mr. Arthur himself at p. 204 of the volume 
before us. 

Indeed, tradition not only avers that St..Thomas preached the 
Gospel in India, but also in China, (see Medhurst,) if not even 
in Brazil, (see Barnago on the Dispersions of the Jews.) 

On the whole, we are inclined to believe that the churches 
of Coromandel were founded by a Thomas, whom succeeding 
generations have magnified into a saint and an apostle, who 
was slain by the Brahmans, and whose tomb still remains. 
Further than this, we do not think it worth while to define the 
state of the case. 

VOL, Iv. 20 
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Mosheim’s judgment weighs much with us. Few in any age 
have exceeded him in diligence of research, in learning, and in 
sobriety of judgment. Nor was he by any means disposed to be 
unduly sceptical in matters of tradition. Speaking of the apostles, 
he says, ‘The stories that are told concerning their arrival and 
exploits among the Gauls, the English, the Spaniards, the Ger- 
mans, the Americans, the Chinese, the Indians, and the Russians, 
are too romantic in their nature, and of too recent a date, to be 
received by an impartial inquirer after truth.’ 

The third chapter (the journey ‘up country’) contains a number 
of interesting digressions, consisting partly of historical and geo- 
graphical notices, and partly illustrative of the science and litera. 
ture, and social and religious condition of southern India, suggested 
by the places or districts which lay along the route from Madras 
to Bangalore. 

Cauvery-Pauk, though a small place, is famous among the 
natives of southern India, as the residence of learned ‘ jotishas,’ or 
astronomers. This naturally leads Mr. Arthur to give a sketch of 
their astronomical system, which, however, is too long for us to quote. 
But we must find room for the admirable passage which follows. 
Any of our younger readers who may be destined for missionaries 
should ponder it well. 


‘But monstrous as are the chimeras of Hindu science, I have been as 
much laughed at for crediting the facts of our system, as we are disposed to 
laugh at them for entertaining the follies of their own. To say that the 
sun, which is so warm, is further off than the moon, which is so cold; that 
the world, which is so heavy, is “ hung upon nothing;” that, though every 
one sees it to be flat, it is round; that, though a child may tell it is per- 
fectly still, it is whirling both round its own axis and the sun; that an 
eclipse of the moon comes of her getting into the earth’s shadow, which 
no one ever saw; that an eclipse of the sun comes of the other luminary 
wandering between him and us, when it is plainly farther off than he; and 
that the fixed stars are more than nineteen millions of miles distant; does 
appear an exhibition at once of boldness and imbecility not to be ade- 
quately scorned. ‘They summarily dismiss all reasoning on our different 
methods of arriving at conclusions, by saying, ‘‘ We trust the Shastras, 
which, as divine revelations, cannot err; you trust to instruments and 
calculations, which may easily mistake; our ground is sure, yours falla. 
cious.” We should entertain about the same opinion of him who should 
tell us, he had just completed a survey of the moons of Uranus with chains 
and theodolites, as does the Bramhan of the European, who states that our 
astronomers can calculate the apparent size of the earth to an eye situated 
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at the distance of the sun. The seven seas might be thought a weak point 
as requiring nothing but travel to demonstrate their non-existence, but to all 
my objections about circumnavigators never seeing oceans of curds, butter, 
or toddy, they used coolly to reply, “‘ That only proves that they have never 
gone beyond the sea of salt water.” ..... It is perfectly true, that if you 
teach a man science, you annihilate his faith in Hinduism. Astronomy is 
s dangerous to the Shastras as the Vatican once deemed it to the Bible. 
Sut . . . . its proofs must be exhibited in series... ... This cannot be 
extensively afforded to the adult population. In dealing with them my own 
experience utterly contradicts the opinion, that it is best to approach them 
first by exposures of the scientific blunders of the Shastras. .... . . The 
Shastras are equally assailable on moral as on scientific grounds; while in 
the one case your appeal is to the man’s conscience, which decides for you; 
but in the other, to facts he discredits, and to processes he can neither com- 
prehend nor trust. The shortest way to his heart is to “ reason of right- 
eousness, temperance, and a judgment to come,” of the consequent need of 
pardon and sanctification, the impotency of his gods to bestow it, and 
Christ's glorious power to create anew.’ —pp. 92—94. 


We lament that the folly of the Vatican and of Hindu believers 
in the Shastras may be paralleled by the conduct and arguments 
of some opposers of revelation to science at the present day, and 
in our own land. 

The following chapter, on Bangalore, is interesting, instructive, 
and well written. Throughout we perceive indications of the quick, 
all-observant eye, and philosophic mind, of our author, as well as of 
the depth and fervour of his missionary zeal. 

The next two chapters (‘ My Circuit,’ and ‘Our Work,’) relate to 
Goobbee and our author’s work among the natives on his own 
station. These we consider the most deeply interesting and 
valuable portions of the work. It is almost impossible to select 
where all is so interesting; the facts related are most gravely 
momentous, the descriptions are vivid and elegant, the reflections; 
just and weighty, the arguments clear and cogent, the appeals most 
fervid and eloquent. Let him, who would know what pure unmiti- 
gated Hinduism is, as it appears among all classes—high castes, 
low castes, and outcasts—what are a missionary’s labours, motives, 
sorrows, joys—read these chapters. We know nothing at all like 
them. They take us at once into the heart of true Hinduism, and 
make us familiar with the woes and wants, the degradation, capabi- 
lities, and claims of our Hindu brethren. To the candidate for 
missionary labours we would particularly recommend the remarks 
on the acquisition of a foreign language, pp. 242—256. They are 
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evidently written by one who is a close and philosophical thinker, 
and they derive great additional weight from the fact (we have 
means of knowing it to be a fact) that he who wrote them, acquired, 
in the amazingly short space of six months, the power of conversing 
and preaching fluently and elegantly, and with a correct pronuncia- 
tion, in the strange and difficult Canarese tongue. ‘ 

The following passage closes the chapter on ‘Our Work.’ Its 
force of argument, elegance of diction, and beauty of illustration, 
must be admired by all who read it :— 


‘ The people of India resemble their own banyan. Viewing their dis- 
tinctions of nation, language, and manners, you would deem them (like the 
stems of that noble tree) standing clearly apart ; but you find that, as those 
stems have sprung from the same root, and are pervaded by the same sap, 
so a common literature, a common religion, and, above all, the institution 
of caste, give to those several nations a remarkable unity—a unity which 
serves to transmit through the whole some effect of an impression produced 
on any part. Imperceptibly, but infallibly, every blow dealt on one point 
of the Hindu structure affects the entire pile. ‘The impulse given in Tin- 
nevelly vibrates to the Himalaya; the shock felt in Bengal thrills to 
Travancore. The whole population is cemented. No individuality exists. 
Each family and each caste is impacted in itself, and concreted with all 
the others, each person forming but a particle in the mass. A man’s mind 
consists of the traditions of the ancients, the usages of his caste, and the 
dogmas of his sect: independent principles, independent couvictions, inde- 
pendent habits, he has none. He is neither more nor less than an atom of 
the public mind, bearing the type impressed by those with whom he is in 
contact. Such he is, and such he deems it wise to be. He is an integral 
part of a mental system, vast by the sweep of nations, solid by the action of 
ages, and ponderous by countless accretions. You cannot move him 
without disintegrating the mass. It is no light work. A Hindu mind is 
not dissevered from the system, but by the application of vast forces. 
Slowly and painfully it disengages itself, it halts, and heaves, and writhes 
before finally parting:—and many (even some missionaries) treat this as an 
obstacle to the spread of Christianity in India. Is it so? Most indubitably, 
if the object of Christianity be to gain, in a few years, a given number of 
converts. But if her object be to pervade all the regions of Hindustan, to 
imbue with her truths the people of every hamlet on those oceanic plains; 
then the social bonds which at first retard individual conversions, so far 
from being obstacles to a universal revolution, are but agencies which infal- 
libly conduct to the remotest depths of the country the impression made 
by the missionary at the surface. He may be impatiently thinking that the 
solidity caused by these bonds has reflected into vacant space the impulse 
he had applied; while, in fact, by that very means it is transmitted through 
many a region unseen by him, and is even then vibrating at the core of the 
mass. It does seem clear, that when you have a moral force equal to effect 
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the change designed, the more close the mutual dependency of those to be 
acted upon, the more wide the influence exerted by every application of that 
force. Where the population is limited, and the relations of society are 
loose, it is, humanly speaking, comparatively easy to convert a man to 
Christianity. His conversion is of unspeakable importancée ; it saves a soul 
from death. But what relation has this event to the stability of Satan’s 
empire in the continents that contain more than half the human family! 
Scarcely any. A jewel has been snatched from destruction, but no stone 
struck from the foundation of the citadel of evil. Not so with the conver- 
sion of one forming part of a system which embraces a continent. His 
escape rends a link in a chain whereby millions upon millions were bound. 
Every individual who, overcoming the restraints of Hinduism, embraces 
Christianity, effects, however unconsciously, an achievement by which 
Asiatic superstition is one degree weakened, and the way to grace made, 
for the people of nations, one degree easier To one who thinks 
for the present only, the peculiar features of Hindu society will appear 
most formidable obstacles; to one who thinks for a century, they will 
appear the most certain instruments of universality in the ultimate triumph. 
It would be an undertaking of appalling magnitude to attempt the con- 
version by units of two hundred millions of souls. The ties that bind them 
together more increase the hope of universal regeneration than they 
diminish the facilities of partial change. All that we lose in velocity, we 
gain in power. In no.country will individual conversions, in a given 
locality, be slower at first than in India; in no country will the abruption 
of masses from the “ great mountain” be so vast or so rapidly successive. 
Some time ago this would have been called “speculation.” ‘lhe events of 
the last seven years prove these views to be just. ‘The thousands who have 
lately embraced Christianity in neighbourhoods long under missionary 
culture, are so many witnesses in their favour Around 
Goobbee appeared many signs of that gradual change of opinion which 
must precede every revolution. Things ancient and venerable were losing 
their influence; startling questions were broached in private circles; the 
gods were not dreaded nor trusted as before; and, above all, the whole 
people avowed a belief that their religion would pass away. Several times, 
when I have said to persons declaring themselves resolved to die in the 
paths of the ancients, “ All the idols shall perish, and every knee shall bow 
to the Lord Jesus;” they have replied, in a tone of pensive assent, Jdutu, 
“ Tt will be so.”’—pp. 312—816. 

This we think good argument and excellent writing. Our 
critical conscience, however, compels us to animadvert on a few 
questionable words and phrases. What our author means by a 
thing’s being ‘ impacted in itself’ we profess ourselves unable to 
discover, though we know what impact is, and have some acquaint- 
ance with the Latin impingo. We doubt, again, if there be such 
an English verb as to ‘concrete.’ ‘ Equal to effect’ is not elegant 
or usual ; ‘he who thinks for a century’ is a form of speech, the 
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ordinary and obvious sense of which, is very different from that 
which Mr. Arthur intends by it. But, after all, though not unim- 
portant, these are comparatively small matters. 

The three succeeding chapters consist of essays or dissertations 
relating to India, the titles of which are respectively ‘ India—What 
is ‘India—Its People,’ and ‘India—Its Religion.’ Then follow 
in the last chapter a notice of the failure of his health, and an 
account of his voyage home. Of this voyage we have already said 
something. We have only further to say, that the narrative is 
surpassed in simple elegance of style, and sustained variety of 
interest, by no part of the work. A death-bed scene, which Mr, 
Arthur relates as occurring on this unfortunate, yet mercy-marked 
voyage, is written with singular pathos and beauty. 

And now we must make haste to finish this article. The three 
chapters upon which we have not touched are so important, that 
we purpose returning to them, if we find a convenient oppor- 
tunity, and we hope then to introduce to our readers the works of 
Bjértsjerna on ‘ British India,’ and ‘The Theogony of the Hindoos,’ 
and also, ‘The Sanhité of the Sawa Veda,’ which important docu- 
ment of Brahminism is now before the public in an English 
translation. From these, combined with other older or more 
generally known sources, we think some light may be thrown upon 
the origin of idolatry in general, and especially upon the mutual 
relations of Sabaism, Magianism, and Hinduism. 

Our readers will find in this volume several incidental illustra- 
tions of the tendency, influence, and principles of Popery, when 
planted among ignorant heathens. These are the more valuable 
because only incidental, and because it is evident that Mr. Arthur 
himself is as far as possible from bigotry, manifesting throughout, 
and in reference to every matter, a kind, candid, and enlightened 
spirit. Some of these passages are worth transcription, and with - 
them may be compared and combined the representations which the 
candid and philosophic Humboldt gives of Popery as it existed in 
South America at the beginning of the present century. 

There will also be found in these pages a number of interesting 
illustrations of customs referred to in Scripture. Many of these, 
or the like of them, have appeared in other works. But we are 
glad, notwithstanding, that they are found here, and could have 
wished for more, if, as we doubt not, more were to be had. Mr. 
Arthur introduces them quietly and passingly. We have marked 
several,but will not specify them. 
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We have more than once referred to Mr. Arthur’s richness and 
aptness of allusion and illustration. It deserves special remark. 
We know no writer whom we have lately read superior to him in 
this. He has, in this respect, reminded us of Richter. History 
and poetry, both ancient and modern—science and shop stores— 
philosophy and domestic economy—all are made to furnish him 
with illustrations, in the way either of analogy or contrast, when- 
ever he could require them, either to ‘point,’ or to ‘adorn,’ to 
impress, or to delight. To the examples of this faculty which have 
been already given, we will add two or three more. Some might 
be found in almost every page. Speaking of Clive, he says, ‘ To 
bend him with threats was as likely as to chisel from granite a 
drapery of gauze.’ Referring to the Mussulmaun soldiers at the 
siege of Arcot, ‘For a whole hour they passed on to certain death, 
as doggedly as snow-flakes to the ocean.’ He thus describes the 
sculpturing of a Hindoo temple, ‘ All the rubble of strange beings 
with which Hinduism peoples its heaven, might, in the midst of 
their wars, frolics, and debaucheries, have been overtaken, like 
Lot’s wife, with a statuary death, and this temple might be the 
agglomeration of them all. ... You feel as if Milton’s Belial, 
“the dissolutest spirit that fell,” were standing close by, and with a 
hateful leer, pointing to a huge and audacious monument to the 
victory he had won over everything pure in man.’ (p. 200.) 

We forbear to quote other examples, in which the richness of 
Mr. Arthur’s fancy, and the exuberance of his language, carry 
him beyond the bounds assigned by good taste and the laws of 
the English language. Our feeling is, that it is a pity such a 
writer should have any faults of style which a little care may correct. 
Mr. Arthur is an orator, a man of passion, and an Irishman. The 
faults to which we, have referred are incident to persons of a fervid 
genius and luxurious imagination. His countrymen are, we think, 
peculiarly liable to them. Our colder English temperament makes 
us particularly sensitive of them. But a writer of Mr. Arthur’s 
fine taste, cultivated mind, and well-balanced intellect, may easily 
correct all such faults as these. We need not remind him that it 
is not always’ the strongest statement which produces the deepest 
or most lasting impression. Neither do all things admit of being 
illustrated or enforced by analogies or contrasts. The simplest 
and most straightforward statement is often the most impressive, 
and many instances, in proof of this, we could cull from the work 
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before us. It is but rarely that Mr. Arthur has forgotten this. 
May we be permitted to add, that, in almost all cases, it is better that 
our epithets should, if possible, describe the things to which they 
are applied, as they appear to us objectively, than according to the 
subjective impression which they may leave upon our minds. 
We remember that Horace says: 
‘ Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura.’ . 
So say we, in reference both to carmina and all other literary 
performances, but still we had rather all these macule were 
removed. We hope to see corrections of some of these small 
matters in a future edition. Meanwhile we feel deeply obliged to 
Mr. Arthur for his excellent work, and earnestly commend it to 
our readers. It is a book to do both mind and heart good, and 
just such as a missionary should write. 


VIII. 
NUMISMATIC [ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.# 


Tue ‘jingling of a rusty medal’ is placed among the toys of 
childhood with which the poet represents Anselmo as_ being 
pleased ; and Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck lives in the enchanting story 
of the novelist to keep up the remembrance of antiquarian 
follies, and to make us merry at their expense. Notwithstanding, 
we do believe there will always be a number, perhaps not large, 
of industrious labourers in these ancient mines; and we are 
moreover of opinion, that their labours may be turned to good 
account. 

It is pretty well known, we should suppose, that ancient coins, 
besides being curious, are of no small practical use. They record 
the progress of art. They are vouchers of history. They are the 
guide-posts of civilisation. They throw light on many dark 
passages in literature. 

There are tests for discriminating the genuine from the 
counterfeit in ancient coins, as well as in other matters where 


* Narrative Portions of the Numismatic Illustrations of the New Testa- 
ment. By John Younge Akerman, F.S.A. London: 1846. 
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fraud is attempted ; and there are principles for interpreting them 
which, to the experienced, are not less clear and satisfactory than 
those on which scholars are wont to rely in any other part of 
learning. 

The bearing of ancient coins on Christianity is obvious. They 
supply incidental confirmations of the accuracy of the sacred 
historians, in those apparently unimportant particulars, which 
would be likely to escape the vigilance, if they were not beyond 
the knowledge, of the forgers of historical documents. And then, 
they bring out the meaning, they give force and vivacity to our 
understanding, of many places in the New Testament which 
otherwise would be obscure. 

A few years ago, Dr. Walsh made considerable use of the coins 
of the lower empire for illustrating the progress of Christianity in 
the early ages. In 1831 appeared an anonymous publication, 
entitled, ‘The Truths of Revelation Demonstrated by an Appeal 
to Existing Monuments, Sculptures, Gems, Coins and Medals. 
By a Fellow of Several Learned Societies.” Not more than twenty 
pages of that work are taken up with the elucidation of the New 
Testament from medals. From coins in the Ashmolean Library, 
Oxford, and in private collections, the writer offers illustrations of 
the dedication of The Acts to Theophilus; the title of deputy, 
given to Sergius Paulus, Acts xiii. 7; the description of Philippi, 
in Acts xvi. 12; the profession of Lydia, as a ‘seller of purple ; 
the silver shrines of Diana, at Ephesus; the Roman freedom 
claimed by Paul, as a citizen of Tarsus; the ‘viper’ fastening on 
the apostle’s hand, after his shipwreck at Melita; the title of 
‘Aretas the king,’ in 2 Cor. xi. 32; and the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

We are somewhat later than we had intended in bringing before 
our readers the interesting Numismatic Illustrations of Mr. 
Akerman. To those who have attended to studies of this kind, 
Mr. Akerman is well known by his ‘Descriptive Catalogue of 
Rare and Unedited Roman Coins,’ as well as many other con- 
tributions to this science. His disciplined judgment and long 
experience are such, that he is not likely to be imposed upon by 
spurious antiquities ; and the following extract will show, at once, 
the caution he has used, and the design with which this elegant 
and carefully-prepared volume has been published :— 

‘ With infinite disgust we have often discovered, in the cabinets of col- 
lectors of coins, specimens highly prized by the possessors, as illustrative of 
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Jewish history, which the slightest acquaintance with ancient art would 
have enabled them, at a glance, to pronounce forgeries of the most clumsy 
description. But the blind zeal of some commentators is a more serious 
stumbling-block in the pathway of the student. Writers have been found 
indiscreet enough, not only to cite false coins to illustrate their theme, but 
also to publish explanations opposed to sound Numismatic interpretation, 
at utter variance with the truth, and calculated to do much permanent 
injury to the cause they undertook to advocate. The aim of the writer, in 
the following pages, is not to prove the truth of the Divine revelation by an 
appeal to ancient monuments, however striking and significant. He in- 
dulges no hope of reclaiming one erring doubter, by the production of such 
representations, however vivid and curious. Among those who are of that 
creed which teaches them to receive the words of eternal truth with child- 
like simplicity, they may merely interest or amuse; but they cannot fail to 
show to all, that the inspired penmen of the New Testament Scriptures 
wrote of the times in which they, or their immediate predecessors, lived, 
agreeing “ not only in articles of public history, but sometimes in minute, 
recondite, and very peculiar cirenmstances, in which, of all others, a forger 
is most likely to have been found tripping.”* ‘The following descriptions 
were written and mingled with other foot-notes of an historical character 
for an edition of the New Testament; but the printing of the entire text 
being found too expensive, the design has been abandoned, and the Numis- 
matic Illustrations are here given by themselves.’ 


It is not easy for us to offer specimens of these descriptions ; 
since we are not in a condition to accompany them with the highly- 
finished wood-engravings on which much of Mr. Akerman’s text 
is founded. The work is in two parts; on the Gospels, and on 
the Acts. Of the portion relating to the Gospels, the first section 
exhibits coins of Herod the Great and Archelaus. The second 
section treats of Syriac coins. In the third section, the words 
rendered ‘farthing’ are illustrated. The fourth section is on ‘a 
penny a day,’ Matt. xx. 2. The fifth section presents engravings 
of the Tyrian and of the Sidonian tetradrachm. The sixth 
section uses engravings of the Roman denarius to illustrate the 
question, ‘ Whose is this image and superscription?” The seventh 
section contains a shekel of the age of the Maccabees, inscribed, 
‘ The Holy City” The eighth section is on the 5ipayxpovr or half- 
shekel, which the Jews were commanded to pay for the support 
of the temple, Ex. xxx. 13, called in the New Testament, ‘ tribute 
money.’ The ninth section relates to a coin of Cxsarea Philippi, 
Matt. xvi. 13, which must have been in circulation in our Lord’s 
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time. In the tenth section, on ‘There shall the eagles be 
gathered together,’ Matt. xxiv. 28, the writer says :— 


‘Nothing can illustrate the force and significance of this metaphor better 
than the type of many of the coins struck by the Romans in the various 
cities subject to them. Jerusalem was soon to become the prey of a nation, 
whose thirst for blood and conquest was insatiable. It will be seen by the 
two tetradrachms of Tyre and Sidon, that the eagle, being a type of kingly 
power, was a favourite badge of the Syrian monarchs. There is a whole 
series of the legionary denarii of Antony, bearing representations of the 
Roman ensigns surmounted by the eagle; and as they are, to this day, 
very common, and are found repeatedly in the Kast, there can be no doubt 
that they were circulating in Judea in the days of our Lord’s ministry, 
bearing the appropriate symbols of conquest and possession. These ensigns 
were objects of especial horror and disgust to the Jews, not only as evidence 
of their subjection and degradation, but, also, as the idols of the legions, by 
whom they were regarded with the greatest veneration.’ 


‘ The country of the Gadarenes,’ Mark v. 1: of this ‘city’ we 
are told in the eleventh section, ‘ many coins exist, the types 
showing that the people were heathens; their tutelary divinity 
being Astarte: as seen in this coin of Nero, which bears on the 
obverse the bust of the emperor, and NEPQN’(KAI)SAP. Reverse: 
TAAAPA: Astarte, holding a garland and a cornucopia: a star, 
and a branch, in the field ; and the date, L.AMP. 

The twelfth section shows an engraving of a coin of Herop 
Antipas: Mark vi. 14. The thirteenth section has a coin of 
Philip: Mark vi. 17. On the ‘ tables of the money-changers,’ 
Mark xi. 15, Mr. Akerman says:— ' 


‘ Lightfoot seems to be somewhat in doubt as to the precise nature of the 
office of money-changer; but the term appears to explain itself. Suetonius 
tells us, that Augustus was said to be the grandson of a money-changer, or 
nummularius—* nepos nummularii ;’ and, a little further on, this author 
quotes a sarcasm of one Cassius of Parma, who wrote of the emperor thus: 
Materna tibi farina: siquidem ex crudissimo Aricie pistrino hance finxit 
manibus collybo decoloratis Nerulonensis mensarius.” The word collybus (a 
small coin), which occurs in this passage, shows the origin of the designation 
KohAvfiorns, & money-changer. According to the Talmudists, money- 
changers took their seats in the temple on the 15th of the month Adar, and 
exchanged the coins of those who came up to Jerusalem to pay the half- 
shekel. This tax was not allowed to be paid in any other than Jewish 
money ; and the great variety of coins circulating in Judea rendered such 
accommodation necessary: but the money-changers took care to profit by 
it, by charging a small commission, contrary to the spirit of the law. 
(Deut. xxiii. 20, 21.) But there was another office of the money-changer, 
as we learn from a passage in Apuleius; namely, the inspection of sums 
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of money, and the detection of false coins, which abounded in those days; 
so much so, indeed, that the denarius of Tiberius, circulating at this very 
period in Judea, will be generally found to be copper plated with silver. 
The term mensarius, with which the above quotation concludes, is derived 
from the mensa, or table, on which these men counted their money. “A 
man of this trade,” observes Lightfoot, who has a long note on the subject, 
“was called ww Schulchani, or ‘a man of the table, among the Jews.”’ 

The ‘two mites which make one farthing,’ Mark xii. 42, receive 
illustration from an engraving in the fifteenth section. The sixteenth 
section is highly interesting, from its numerous and beautiful illus- 
trations of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

‘The Romans did not fail to record on their coins the conquest of this 
unhappy country; and the money of Vespasian and of Titus bears very 
significant types and legends. It is a remarkable fact, that the year of the 
consulship noted in the coins of Titus corresponds with that of the year 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, though coins of Vespasian occur, which 
were minted in the actual year of the conquest.’ 

One of the engravings which accompany the text represents a 
large brass coin, minted in the very year in which Jerusalem was 
destroyed, namely, when Vespasian was consul for the third time, 
in the year of Rome 824, or 71 of our era. The obverse shows the 
laureated head of Vespasian, to the right ; and the reverse, a female 
figure, seated on the ground at the foot of a palm-tree, near which 
stands the emperor, holding the hasta and the parazonium, and with 
his foot on a helmet: in the exergue, S.C. (Senatus Consulto.) 
The legend—Jupma Carta. There is the engraving of another 
coin, struck four years after the former, showing that the Romans 
still remembered, with pride, the subjugation of the rebellious 
Jews. On the obverse, the laureated head of the emperor to the 
right ; and the female figure, on the reverse, is seated on a heap of 
arms, in a dejected attitude, at the foot of a palm-tree; a man 
stands near, looking back upon her from the other side of the 
palm-tree ; and the inscription JUD. CAP. is across the field of 
the coin. There is, also, the engraving of a silver coin of Vespasian, 
with a similar female figure having her hands bound behind her 
back. The engraving of another silver coin exhibits the same 
female figure, having her hands bound in front, and standing 
before the palm-tree. The number of brass and silver coins of 
Vespasian relating to the capture of Juda is six ; and there is the 
same number of coins of Titus, relating to the same event. 

The seventeenth section is on the title EYEPTETAI, ‘ Bene- 
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factors, in Luke xxii. 25. This title is found on the coins of 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, and on those of Pylemenes of Paphla- 
gonia; and, also, on the money of the Syrian monarchs, Demetrius 
the Third, Antiochus the Seventh, Evergetes, and Alexander the 
First. It was assumed, too, by Ptolemy the Third, and by some 
of the Parthian kings; but it is found more frequently on the 
regal Syriac coins, which, in the days of Christ’s ministry, were, of 
course, in circulation in Judea. The very beautiful tetradrachm of 
which Mr. Akerman gives an engraving, is of the Syrian king 
Antiochus Evergetes. The obverse bears the royal portrait ; the 
reverse, Pallas holding a figure of Victory; legend BAZIAEQ> 
ANTIOXOY EYEPIETOY, that is, (money) of King Antiochus 
Evergetes, and the date €OP, year 175 of the era of the Seleucide. 

The eighteenth section illustrates the words—‘ OuR FATHERS 
WORSHIPPED IN THIS MOUNTAIN,’ John iv. 20. 


‘ Although Josephus, himself a Jew, gives us a very unfavourable picture 
of the Samaritans, there is no reason for doubting its accuracy. According 
to that historian, the Samaritans were ever ready to change their religion 
and their customs, when advantages tempted, or dangers threatened them. 
When Alexander granted privileges to the Jews, these people, whose capital 
was Shechem, invited him to come to Mount Gerizim, and do honour 
to their temple, as he had done to that at Jerusalem, alleging that they 
were of the posterity of Joseph, Ephraim, and Manasseh ; but, being 


pressed to say if they were really Jews, and not Sidonians, they answered | 


that they were Hebrews, but had the name of Sidonians, living at Shechem. 
Alexander dismissed them, saying, that, if he afterwards found that they 
were of that stock, he would consider their petition. At a later period, we 
learn from the same authority, when the Syrian king Antiochus pillaged 
Jerusalem, and inflicted horrible tortures on its inhabitants, the Samaritans 
protested that they were not of Jewish origin, but Sidonians, and intreated 
that they might be permitted to dedicate their temple, hitherto without a 
naine, to Jupiter Hellenius. The coin here engraved bears the head of the 
emperor Antoninus Pius: legend—AYTOK (parwp) KAICAP. ANTQNINOC, 
CEB (aoros) EYCE (Sys); i.e. the Emperor Cesar Antoninus Augustus Pius. 
Reverse—a temple on the summit of a mountain, with a flight of steps, &e. 
Legend—@A. NEACMOAEAC CYPIAC MAAAICTINHC.: ie. (Money) of 
Flavia Neapolis, of Palestine in Syria. Photius, in his Bibliotheca, notices 
the assertion of Marinus, a Samaritan writer, that Abraham erected a 
temple to Jupiter Maximus, at Neapolis in Palestine, close to Mount 
Argarizus !’ 


The nineteenth section illustrates the expression, ‘ Tuou ART 
not Casar’s FRIEND,’ John xix. 12. 
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‘ Among the various titles found on Greek coins are those of Lover of his 
Father, Lover of his Mother, &c. This style appears to have been adopted 
by the princes of other countries tributary to the Romans; and we accord- 
ingly find PrAopepaws, Lover of the Romans, on the money of the kings of 
Cappadocia. The Parthian princes frequently added to their other high- 
sounding titles PureAAnvos, Lover of the Greeks; but the money of some of 
the princes of Judea more strikingly illustrates the phrase @iXos rod Kaicapos. 
Agrippa the First, of Judea, inscribed on his coins quAoxaicap, and 
Herod of Chalcidene, 


The numismatic illustrations of the Acts are divided into thirteen 
sections. The first of these illustrates the phrase—‘ A CENTURION 
OF THE BAND CALLED THE ITALIAN BAND, Acts x. 1. We have 
not space for Mr. Akerman’s disquisition on the Roman Legions. 
We agree with him in thinking that this ‘ Italian band’ was, most 
probably, a cohort serving in Syria, and quartered at Cesarea, 
composed of natives of Italy, called IraAcxy, to distinguish it from 
those which consisted of troops raised in Syria. The second section 
treats of Acts xii. 1, ‘ Herod the king stretched forth his hands to 
vex certain of the church” Mr. Akerman has compiled from 
Josephus, Suetonius, Dio Cassius, and Tacitus, a straightforward 
and graphic history of this Herod, to which he appends an engrav- 
ing from a coin of great rarity and interest. The obverse bears 
the head of Agrippa, with the title of Megas—BACIA€Tc MeYlAc 
AIPIIMIMAc. PIAOKAICAP. King Agrippa the Great, Lover 
of Cesar. Reverse: KAICAPIA H. ITPOc. TQ: CeBACTQ 
AIMENI, that is, Ceesarea ad portum Sebastum. Fortune; standing, 
with her attributes. 

The third section is on ‘THE DEPUTY OF THE CouNTRY, SER- 
cius Pauuus, Acts xiii. 7. The controversy on this passage is 
fairly stated ; and the accuracy of Luke is fully vindicated from the 
objections of Grotius, Hammond, and other commentators. The 
explanation given by Bishop Marsh, in his Lectures, is confirmed 
by an engraving from a coin of Cyprus, belonging to the age of 
Claudius; and, further, by a table, exhibiting the monumental 
evidence of the sacred historian’s correctness. 

The fourth section contains engravings of several coins, which 
elucidate the description of Philippi as ‘Tue carer crry oF THAT 
PART OF Maceponta, AND A coLony,’ Acts xvi. 12. This is 
followed by a most interesting section; the fifth, which touches 
the question of the few ancient coins which were without pagan 
Jigures or symbols; in which Mr. Akerman suggests the most 
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probable reason for the absence of such symbols, from the coins of 
Berea; one of which is represented in an engraving. The worship 
paid by ‘Asta AND ALL THE woRLD’ to the ‘Great GoppDEss 
Dian,’ is illustrated in the sixth section. 


‘ The best representation of this remarkable image appears to be that on 
a silver medallion, bearing the heads of Claudius and Agrippina, which is 
the more curious, as being nearly contemporary with the period of Saint 
Paul's visit to Ephesus. These pieces were, doubtless, in circulation 


throughout all Asia Minor, and could be obtained by devotees at the shrine 
of the Ephesian goddess.’ 


Mr. Akerman gives a medallion of this engraving. 

The seventh section contains a beautiful illustration of the 
remarkable fact, mentioned in Acts xix. 31, that ‘ CERTAIN OF THE 
Asrarcus’ were friends of Paul. After showing that these Asiarchs 
were the presidents of the public games and festivals, chosen for 
that office from among the wealthiest of the Asiatics, which is 


illustrated by an engraving from a coin of Hypepa, in Lydia, 
Mr. Akerman remarks :— 


‘That the very maintainers and presidents of the heathen sports and 
festivals of a people, to whom the doctrine of Christ and the resurrection 
was foolishness, were the “ Friends of Paul,” was an assertion which no 
fabricator of a forgery would have ventured upon. We cannot penetrate 
the veil which antiquity has thrown over these events, and are only left to 
conjecture, either that Christianity itself had supporters, though secret ones, 
who feared the multitude, in these wealthy Asiatics, or that, careless of the 
truth of what the apostle preached, they admired his eloquence, and wished 
to protect one whom they considered highly gifted.’ 


The eighth section contains a satisfactory illustration of Acts 
xix. 35: ‘AND WHEN THE TOWN CLERK HAD APPEASED THE 
PEOPLE.’ The scribe, ypappareds, here mentioned, as appeasing 
the clamour of the Ephesian mob, was a personage of great import- 
ance in the Grecian and Asiatic cities. That the office was a most 
honourable one, may be inferred from a coin of Nysa, in Caria, on 
which Tiberius Cesar is styled scribe of that city. The scribe was 
elected yearly like the Archon; and on the coins of Ephesus we 
find that the office was held several times by the same person. 
Thus, Cusinius the scribe, whose name is placed on the coin here 
represented, appears by the inscription to have been elected to that 
office four times. The obverse bears the heads of Drusus and 
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Antonia, side by side; the reverse has the figures of a stag; and 
the legend—E®E. KOYCINIO® ToA ; that is, (money) of the Ephe- 
sians, Cusinius (scribe) for the fourth time. That Cusinius was the 
scribe, we learn from a coin of Livia, cited by Mionnet. On the 
coins of Nero, the name of the proconsul appears instead of that of 
the scribe. But for this circumstance, the name of the ‘ town- 
clerk,’ whose tact and promptitude dispersed the Ephesian mob, 
might probably have been known. The stag is the common type 
of the autonomous coins of Ephesus; a fact noticed by the sophist 
Libanius, and attested by numerous existing examples. 

In Acts xix. 35, it is said, ‘ The city of the Ephesians is a 
WORSHIPPER of the great goddess Diana. The word here rendered 
‘worshipper’ is vewKdpos, a sweeper of the temple. The term was 
applied to the curator, who was required to see that the temple 
and its furniture were in good order, not much unlike the modern 
churchwarden : only that the vewxdpos belonged, though in a low 
degree, to the sacerdotal class. As it was the practice to personify 
cities, this tale came to be applied to them. These points are 
largely illustrated by Wetstein with citations from Xenophon, 
lian, and Plato. Kuinoel, likewise, quotes Van Dale, Rubenius, 
Selden, and numerous other writers to the same effect, showing 
how this term described Ephesus as specially consecrated to the 
worship of Diana. Of one of the coins referred to by many 
biblical expositors, Mr. Akerman gives a description, with an 
engraving. It bears, on the obverse, the head of Nero, laureated ; 
and the legend—NEPQN KAILAP. The reverse, a representation 
of the temple of Diana; legend—E®. APXMOKAH AOYIOAA 
ANOTIIATQ NEQKOPON ; that is, (money) of the Ephesians, 
Neocorvi, Archmocles Aviola Proconsul. 

The words of Paul—‘ I am a man which ama Jew, of Tarsus in 
Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city’—and ‘ But I was FREE BORN’— 
are happily illustrated by a coin of Tarsus, in the reign of Severus. 
It bears, on the obverse, the laureated head of the emperor; legend 
—AYT.K. M. A¥P.CEYHPOc. ANTQNEINOC C.; that is, The 
Emperor Cesar Marcus Aurelius Severus Antoninus, Augustus. 
Reverse ; KOINOBOYTAION TAPCcEas; that is, The joint 
Council of Free Tarsus. Minerva casting a vote into an urn. 

Several other passages of the New Testament are illustrated, in 
like manner, from ancient coins. We must express our thanks to 
Mr. Akerman for the pleasure we have derived from the examina- 
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tion of his book. We shall be glad if, by thus noticing it, we can 
induce any of our readers to procure, and study for themselves, a 
disquisition, from the pen of an accomplished laic, which places 
within reach of persons with but little learning the result of large 
experience in a department of inquiry which is cultivated by only 
few. This little work belongs to a class which we hope is 
increasing, and {to which we look for much good, in counteracting 
the tendency in some quarters to represent our religion as having 
little to do with facts, and as losing its hold on men’s minds in 
proportion as they advance in knowledge. Here is one proof, 
out of many, to the contrary. It has the advantage of coming 
from a writer of established reputation; and it carries conviction, 
through the eye, to the reader’s judgment. It is not incumbered 
with technical learning; nor with tedious argumentation. Every- 
thing is in good taste; and there is not a tinge of sectarianism. 
W. H. 8. 


IX. 
MISCELLANIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


| 
To the Editors of the Biblical Review. 


1 chap. xv. ver. 29. ri roujoovew oi 
vexpOv; ei GAws veKpol ovK eyelpovrat, Ti 
kal BantiCovrar vexp@v ;—Scarcely any passage in the 
New Testament has given rise to a greater diversity of opinion 
among commentators respecting the meaning of the apostle, than the 
above. Dr. Bloomfield, in his larger edition of the Greek Testament, 
has stated most of the explanations. They appear to me rather 
glosses upon the meaning of the words, than correct and faithful 
interpretations of the words themselves. There is evidently an 
allusion to a particular custom, of which we are in a great measure 
ignorant, and an application, not to the whole body of Christians 
who were baptized, but to certain persons who stood in some 
peculiar relation to the deceased. The expression r/ zoujoovow 
oi vexpGv ; limits the number to those who 
were in that particular state of relationship. Dr. Bloomfield says 
in his note :—‘ The interpretation most likely to be the true one, 
is such as shall depend on no remote or far-fetched allusion, shall 
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be agreeable to the context, and be shown with some probability to 
be inherent in the words themselves. Now this, if I mistake not, 
will apply to the one adopted by Chrysostom and the Greek 
commentators, and the generality of expositors in modern times, 
who explain, ‘ What will they be doing” (i.e., what will they benefit 
themselves), “who are baptized for the dead? i.e., in hope of the 
resurrection of the dead?” g.d., “They will be no better for it either 
in this world or the next.”’ One principal objection to the above 
interpretation is, the translating woujoovor as if it belonged to the 
middle, not to the active voice of the verb. _ ‘The only objection,’ 
says Dr. Bloomfield, ‘that can be urged to this interpretation is, its 
supposing the ellipsis of rijs dvacrdcews ; but as that forms the 
grand subject of the whole chapter, there is surely no great 
harshness in supposing it left to be understood.’ But if the 
apostle had intended a direct allusion to the resurrection of the 
dead, he would have said, eis tiv tév vexpdv dvdoracw. Similar to 
which is Romans vi. 3: *H dyvoeire els 
Xptordv “Inoody, eis tov Odvarov aitod ; Galatians 
iii. 27; Scot yap eis Xpiordv évedicacbe. It 
seems plain, from these passages and others of a similar import, 
that twos and eis twa must be very different in 
point of meaning. The late Dr. Someville, of Jedburgh, published 
a sermon on this subject, subjoined to a volume of sermons by Dr. 
Charteris. His interpretation is the following: ‘Else, or besides, 
what shall they do who are baptized for the dead? Baptism was 
the external pledge of faith: by being baptized, men were 
initiated into the profession of Christianity. So that the meaning 
is the same as if the apostle had said, What shall they do who 
embrace or profess Christianity for the dead, or for the sake of the 
dead, in the view or expectation of receiving their dead friends 
again? They lose their labour: they cannot obtain the purpose 
of their faith. If the dead rise not at all, why are they then 
baptized for the dead? induced to profess Christianity from the 
prospect of recovering the dead?’ This interpretation does not 
differ materially from Dr. Bloomfield’s, and is liable to the same 
objections. It is probable that certain persons, standing in close 
connexion with the dead, either as relatives or executors, bound — 
themselves, by the rite of baptism, to perform for their deceased 
friends certain duties, which had either been imposed upon them 
previous to their decease, or which they considered themselves 
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bound to perform. In this way they are acting itp ray vexpwr, 
for, or in behalf of the dead, by carrying their injunctions, or the 
obligations they had come under into effect, just as if they had 
been living; and the certainty of their resurrection added double 
force to the obligation. But the latter clause,—ei dAws vexpol odk 
éyelpovrat, ti tov vexpov ;—may also imply 
that they were named after the dead, and acted for them in the 
situations they had occupied previous to their decease, involving 
the consideration that they had duties to perform in behalf of the 
dead, and that these duties were solemnly undertaken when they 
received the rite of baptism, in which a belief of the resurrection 
of the dead was manifested. 


In 2nd Corinrutans i. 13, the reading which Dr. Bloomfield 
in his edition of the Greek Testament has given is, oi yap &\Aa 
ypapouev 7) & 7} Kal And 
he says in a note, ‘In GAAa 7) there is a pleonasm: since either of 
the two particles would have been sufficient. Or we may regard 
this (with Emmerling) as a blending of two modes of expression.’ 


In all the other editions of the Testament which 1 have seen the 
reading is GAN’ 3), which is sanctioned by innumerable authorities. If 
the proper reading is dAAa 7, then the first should be accented 
adda. 7), other than, agreeing with dAAa in the first clause of the verse. 
But in truth, ddd’ 7 has the same meaning, and is no pleonasm; 
for, what is called the conjunction 4AAa is no other than the neuter 
plural of the pronoun dAdos, but differently accented, and may 
always be translated with %, other than. Thus, in the verse under 
consideration, ‘ For I do not write other things to you, other than 
(except) what ye read, or also recognise.’ It may be remarked that, 
where GA2’ 7) is used, it always follows a negative expression, except 
where it is interrogative. Thus Plato, Prot., p. 329, d, oddév dvapéepec 
i) peyéOe. Phed., p. 97, d, ddAo 7) 
aporov. Pol. p. 427, c, eEnynth, AAV 7) TO 
zatpf~. Even in interrogative sentences it implies a negative; 
thus Plato, Phedr., p. 258, e, Tivos pev Evexa Kav Tis, ds 
(gin, GAN 7) Tdv hdovav evexa; if not (except) for such 
pleasures ? 


GEORGE DUNBAR. 
College of Edinburgh, 28th Feb. 1848. 
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STANLEY’S SERMONS AND ESSAYS.* 


TuE first theological work of the gifted biographer of Dr. Arnold 
deserves a more prominent place in our pages than we are able, 
this quarter, to assign to it. We had intended to notice it more 
fully, but the pressure of other matter compels us to postpone the 
fulfilment of our intention. In the mean time, we have the greatest 
pleasure in assuring our readers that this volume will not disappoint 
the expectations which Mr. Stanley’s name will naturally excite. 
It will enhance the reputation of its author, and advance the cause 
of truth; and it will, also, we trust, correct the errors of some 
well-meaning but mistaken persons, respecting the real nature and 
tendency of views which they are accustomed to speak of with 
much suspicion under the name of Arnoldism; though, why a 
specific name—and that, too, the name of a man who would have 
shrunk from the very thought of being the leader of a sect—should 
be applied to the simple and strenuous assertion of primary scrip- 
tural truths, in opposition to sectarian dogmas, we have always 
been at a loss to understand. 


II. 
MORELL'S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Ir is with the highest satisfaction that we announce a second and 
considerably improved Edition of Mr. Morell’s History of Specula- 
tive Philosophy. Since the appearance of the First Edition, he 
has made a more extensive acquaintance with the French Philoso- 
phers of the present day—and has given his entire work a more 
legitimately historical form. We hail his success with the Public 
as an omen for good. We still adhere to our conviction, that his 
work is beyond compare as an English History of Speculative 
Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century; and in its spirit of scientific 
reverence, its comprehensiveness of view, and, above all, its en- 
lightened religion, it presents an admirable contrast to the flippant 
Biographies of a so-called Positive Philosophy. 


* Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age. By Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of University College. Oxford: John Henry 
Parker. 
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X. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. An Exposition of the Apocalypse. By Davin N. Lorp. New York: 
Harper and Co. 1847. 


So numerous, various, and even contradictory are the works which have 
appeared on the Apocalypse, that most persons are scared rather than 
_ attracted by the announcement of any new publication on the subject 
Diversity of interpretation, indeed, with respect to this remarkable book, 
has existed through all ages of the Christian Church; and some expositors, 
with an assurance and air of infallibility little short of that imparted by 
inspiration to the sacred writer himself, have advanced theories, fixed dates, 
and described events, confessedly yet future, so as to carry many of their 
readers to a high pitch of extravagance and fanaticism, the practical results 
of which have been disastrous to society. 

The author of the work before us wisely abstains from all attempts to 
determine the dates of future events ; and, while he is liberal in interpret- 
ing the prophecies contained in the Revelation by the light of history, he 
is exceedingly sparing in theory respecting such as he believes to be yet 
unfulfilled. The introductory portion of the book contains valuable re- 
marks on the inspiration of the Apocalypse, its reception by the Church, 
and the laws of symbolical interpretation. It likewise treats of the charac- 
ter of the composition, and particularly opposes the positions of Eichhorn 
and Stuart—the former of whom maintains that the book is a poetic 
drama, and the latter that it is an epopee. Such attempts to dignify it by 
appropriating to it titles of human works, with which it has no affinity, 
Mr. Lord considers to be extremely misjudged. So far from illustrating or 
exalting, he thinks they obscure and degrade it, and are fraught with a 
denial of the miraculousness of the vision. The subject of symbolical in- 
terpretation he treats at some length. The principle of such interpreta- 
tion, he maintains, is, not a similarity of nature between the symbols and 
the objects which they represent, but a relation of analogy. One of the 
fundamental laws which he lays down is that, when inteJligent beings or 
living creatures are used as symbols, they represent intelligent agents— 
never mere abstractions, actions, or qualities, in distinction from the beings 
of whom they are predicable. When purely fictitious agents are employed 
as symbols, they are exhibited in vision as acting out their agency, and in- 
vested for that purpose with a sensible existence. The terms in which the 
symbols and their actions are described are always literal, never metapho- 
rical. He contends that there are no representative agents in the Apoca- 
lypse, except those which are exhibited as actors in the visions. Thus the 
seven churches are not symbols, nor the letters addressed to them prophe- 
tical. These, and several other analogous principles, are laid down as the 
basis of the author's interpretations. 

We shall now briefly exhibit the construction which Mr. Lord puts upon 
particular passages in the book of the Revelation. The déyyeAo, or angels 
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several communities of Christians in Asia Minor to relieve the necessities 
and comfort the apostle John, when exiled on the isle of Patmos. The 
symbols exhibited in the seals, (except the sixth,) he considers to be 
borrowed from successive periods of Roman history, and to represent—not 
agencies in the civil state, but analogous agencies in the Church. The 
conqueror on the white horse is symbolical of the first ministers of the 
Gospel, by whom, as instruments, its triumphs were carried through the 
world. The rider on the red horse represents the ambitious prelates and 
other ecclesiastics, whose animosities, rivalries, and contests completely in- 
terrupted the peace of the Church, and by whom civil pains and penalties 
were inflicted on all who would not submit to their decisions. The rider 
on the black horse is interpreted of those teachers who, instead of feeding 
the people with the bread of life, withheld from them the Scriptures, 
taught erroneous doctrines, and reduced the whole of religion to a mass of 
mere empty and unmeaning ceremonies. The rider on the pale horse is 
viewed as symbolising the hierarchy with all its pestilential superstitions, 
by which spiritual death was extended through the world. The symbols of 
the sixth seal represent a succession of violent and disastrous changes in the 
political world—ultimately issuing in the dissolution of all civil government. 
The sealing of the servants of God, chapter vii., the author considers to be, 
not the constituting of them such, but the marking them so as to render it 
conspicuous that they are his by inducing them publicly and formally to dis- 
sent from the legalised hierarchies or established churches within the range 
of spiritual’ Babylon. The locusts, chapter ix., are interpreted of the Saracens. 
The rainbow angel, chapter x., is symbolical of the reformers of the six- 
teenth century. The two witnesses, chapter xi., represent the true minis- 
ters of the word, and those who received their doctrine during the domina- 
tion of the apostate church. Among these, are reckoned the Paulicians, 
Waldenses, Albigenses, Lollards, Bohemians, and Reformers. ‘The time, 
times, and half a time are 1260 years. The characteristics of the seventh 
head of the beast (which is interpreted of the Roman empire) are found in 
Constantine and his successors, who, though nominally Christian, usurped 
the throne of God by arrogating to themselves the right to dictate the faith 
and worship of their subjects. The death-wound given to the beast was 
effected by Julian, and the image made like to it was the restoration of the 
same form or organisation of ecclesiastical rulers and government which 
had existed under Constantine. The two-horned beast is the Romish church, 
and the number 666, the author takes to be AATEINOS, as first suggested 
by Ireneus. The vials are explained of the French revolution, 1792, and 
the events which have succeeded. Mr. Lord believes in the literal resur- 
rection of the holy dead to reign with Christ, who is personally to appear 
on earth for the space of 360,000 years—each day of the thousand years 


. being taken for a year. 


If we had not already exceeded the limits assigned to us in furnishing 
this rapid sketch of the contents of the present volume, we could not have 
refrained from animadverting on some of the positions laid down in it. We 
must content ourselves by further stating, that Mr. Lord is a thorough- 
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going opponent of all national establishments of religion; that he is per- 
fectly sound in doctrine, and not a Socinian, as we have somewhere seen it 
surmised ; and that the book contains many splendid passages of a highly 
practical character, and copious illustrations from history, which will be 
read with deep interest by all who study the Apocalyptic Seer. 


Il. Hore et Vindicie Sabbatice ; or, Familiar Disquisitions on the Revealed 
Sabbath.’ By Ricuarp Winter Hamitton, LL.D., D.D. London: 
Jackson and Walford. 1848. 


Dedicated to the Rev. Dr. Raffles, as to an elder brother in the Congre- 
gational family, this volume opens with touching allusions to the removal 
by death of the author’s most intimate friend, the Rev. John Ely. This 
event is pleaded, but unnecessarily, a8 an apology for the constraint pervad- 
ing the style of the book; for we think this production is likely to be at 
once the most useful and attractive of all the works which Dr. Hamilton 
has given to the world. Invited to co-operate with the zealous advocates of 
the Sabbath in Scotland, he was unable to compress the theme assigned to 
him, according to the original plan. Instead, therefore, of penning a tract, 
he has written a volume, eloquent, grave, and scriptural. The disquisitions 
are entitled ‘the original Sabbath—the Hebrew Sabbath—the Christian 
Sabbath—the heavenly Sabbath—the practical Sabbath.’ We never re- 
member to have seen the argument for the change of day from the Jewish 
to the Christia “ ‘bath so well put forth as in the third essay. The 
authority of C) « the Creator, and then as the Lord of the Sabbath, is 
amply vindicat 1. Had we space, we could easily enrich our pages by ex- 
tracting passages of exquisite beauty from this volume, but must content 
ourselves with the following quotation :— 

‘O Sabbath! needed for a world of innocence, — without thee what 
would be a world of sin! There would be no pause for consideration, no 
check to passion, no remission of toil, no balm of care! He who had 
withheld thee, would have forsaken the earth! Without thee, he had 
never given to us the Bible, the Gospel, the Spirit! We salute thee as 
thou comest to us in the name of the Lord,—radiant in the sunshine of 
that dawn which broke over creation’s achieved work,—-marching down- 
wards in the track of time, a pillar of refreshing cloud and of guiding flame, 
interweaving with all thy light new beams of discovery and promise, until 
thou standest forth more fair than when reflected in the dews, and imbibed 
by the flowers of Eden,—more awful than when the trumpet rung of thee 
on Sinai! The glory of religion, the watch-tower of immortality. The 
ladder set up on the earth and the top of it reacheth to heaven, with the 
angels of God ascending and descending on it !—pp. 97, 98. 


III. Hore Biblice Quotidiane. Daily Scripture Readings, by the late 
Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D. In three volumes. Vol. II. Edin- 
burgh: Su! erland and Knox. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


We are compelled to refrain, for the present quarter, from anything more 
than the briefest notice of this volume, which is in every respect equal, and, 


in some points, even superior, to its predecessor. The Notes on the Book of 
Job will be found peculiarly interesting. 
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IV. A Wayfarer’s Notes on the Shores of the Levant and the Valley of the 
Nile. By Curusert G. Youne, B.A. London: Hamilton and Co. 1848. 


These notes embrace a record of daily occurrences, and a description of 
ever-varying scenes, which met the writer's notice, during a nine months’ 
ramble in Syria, Egypt, Italy, and Greece. There is no lack of books of 
travels in the East in these days of rapid locomotion, and Mr. Young mo- 
destly intimates his fear that his volume will be deemed superfluous, or 
even remain unread. We augur a different reception for it, and believe 
that it will be esteemed as a valuable addition to the works we possess on 
the lands of the Bible. It is not to be confounded with the flimsy produc- 
tions which teem from the- press, as specimens of the art of book-making 
and of money-making. ‘The previous mental training of the author has 
given him an advantage over many modern travellers in describing the 
scenes of Palestine, and its adjacent countries. He allowed himself more 
time than most persons can give to his explorations. With the taste ofa 
cultivated mind, and the feelings of a Christian heart, he has descanted on 
the natural beauties and moral deformities of those regions which are so 
interesting to all the lovers of sacred history. 1'e has wisely allowed him- 
self a year after his return to prepare his work to meet the public eye, and 
has embodied a mass of information respecting the political, social, and 
religious coadition of the nations he visited, which could not come under 
the observation of a hasty traveller. It is long since we read a book of 
travels so variously instructive and deeply interesting as this, and it affords 
us the greatest pleasure to give to it our warm and unlimited approval. 
It is right, perhaps, to inform our readers, that the first part of an article 
in the appendix to the volume appeared in the last October number of 
‘The Biblical Review,’ as we have thus the satisfaction of owning the 
author's co-operation with us in our endeavour to minister gratification to 
inquiring and educated classes of mind amongst us. 


V. The History of Greece: from the Earliest Times to a.p. 1833. For 
Schools and Families. London: the Religious Tract Society. 12mo. 


This volume is the first of a new series of books for schools and families, 
which the Tract Society have been long preparing, in the hope of imbuing 
this most influential department of our literature with a decidedly Christian 
tone. It is intended that every volume of the series shall be complete in 
itself, printed in a good type, and, from its cheapness, within the means of 
all for whom it is prepared. The present work is fitted to bespeak favour, 
not only for itself, but for those which are to follow it. The author not only 
possesses the religious and moral qualifications for taking part in such an 
enterprise, but also the equally essential requisite, without which the effort 
would be worse than useless, of sound scholarship and diligent use of the best 
authorities. The continuous view which is presented of the modern as well 
as the ancient History of Greece, is a novel and interesting feature in the 
plan of the work. We hope that it will soon supersede many of the sense- 
less and inaceurate compilations which are still, we fear, too widely used in 
schools and families. 
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VI. Alarm in Zion. By D. E. Forv. London: Simpkin and Co. 1848. 


The author of this little book is well known by the publication of a series 
of essays on subjects of vital importance, which have all obtained a wide 
circulation in this country, and, we believe, in the United States also. He 
has now given to our churches his thoughts on the present state of religion 
among them; and though he takes a more sorrowful view of our religious 
condition than we should be inclined fully to adopt, yet there is so much can- 
dour and Christian compassion and earnestness in the statement of his 
opinions, as to commend his work to the prayerful consideration of all 
whom it concerns. Ministers of the Gospel and heads of families are espe- 
cially interested in its statements and appeals, and to them we commend 
it as a book eminently adapted to aid them in their arduous work of train- 
ing up minds for the present and the future state. 


VII. The Jewish Ewile. By the Rev. Joun Kennepy, A.M. 
London: Snow.’ 1848. 

This is a book intended for the young, to whom it is dedicated. It ex- 
emplifies religion in the life and character of Daniel. While it is not in- 
tended ta be an exposition of the book of the prophet, it contains much. 
incidental exposition. It describes the youth, trial, and decision of Daniel ; 
presents him to view in public and in private life; describes him in honour 
and in adversity ; and points out the connexion between his creed and cha- 
racter. ‘The author applies the collected facts as an argument for the Bible, 
and as a motive to personal consecration to the service of God. We think 
the work is adapted to be useful, and have much pleasure in giving to it 
our cordial commendation. 


VIIL. Christianity in its Power. By the Rev. Joun Morison, D.D., LL.D. 
London: Ward and Co. 1847. 

This little volume is another testimony against the formalism of the day ; 
and a beautiful exemplification of piety, in its personal character, and in its 
development in the family, in the church, and in the world. We earnestly 
recommend it to the attention of our readers. 

IX. An Exposition of the first Seventeen Articles of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. T. Sworpe, M.A. London: J. W. Parker. 1847. 

Various expositions of the Articles of the Church of England have been 
given by Burnet, Beveridge, Tomline, and others, most of which bore re- 
ference to controversies no longer attracting attention. It appeared to the 
author that an exposition, constructed with a regard to the spirit of the 
times in which we live, was a desideratum, which he has accordingly sup- 
plied. The book is written with much candour and discrimination, and, 
while especially suited to Episcopalians, is adapted to instruct theologians of 
all classes. It has our cordial commendation. 


X. A History of the Hampden Controversy. with all the Documents. By the 
Rev. H. Curistmas, M.A. F.R.S. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Believing that the Hampden controversy can only be related by its own 

documents, the author has brought the substance of them together and 
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connected their different parts by a slender thread of narrative. The idea 
is a good one, but the working of it out has been defective; and this has 
arisen principally from the eager haste with which the book has been pub- 
lished. Either with a view to forestall others, or to meet the earnest de- 
mands of the passing hour, Mr. Christmas has published prematurely. ‘ All 
the Documents’ relating to the controversy are not in this slender volume, 
nor even referred to. Coming from the press, as it did, early in January, it 
contains no notice of Dr. Whately’s powerful pamphlet on the appointment 
to the see of Hereford; no notice of the painful scene which occurred in 
Bow Church, on occasion of the confirmation of Dr. Hampden; and no 
notice of the proceedings in the Court of Queen's Bench. As a history, 
therefore, of the controversy, it is incomplete, and bears evident marks of 
the hurry in which it was compiled, as when Archdeacon Hare is repeatedly 
called Archdeacon Hale. Still, with these defects, the book is the most 
complete narrative of this remarkable controversy that has yet appeared; 
and the author, notwithstanding some high-church leanings, affirms the 
orthodoxy of Dr. Hampden’s theological opinions, condemns the proceed- 
ings of the Tractarian party, and contends for the expediency of the present 
nomination to the bishopric of Hereford. In these conclusions we cor- 
dially concur. Few persons have been treated with more injustice than 
Dr. Hampden, in the use which has been unfairly made of detached and 
garbled passages from his ‘ Bampton Lectures.’ His explanations and 
vindications of his opinions in his ‘ Inaugural Lecture,’ ought to have secured 
him from this treatment; and his more recent defence, in his Letter to the 
Premier, ought to cover his detractors with confusion. We dovbt if he 
would ever have been subjected to this persecution but for his ‘ Observa- 
tions on Dissent,’ in which he advocated the admission of nonconformists 
to our national seats of learning, from which they are still unjustly ex- 
cluded. The excitement produced by this controversy is fast dying away 
in the greater commotion of succeeding events; and it appears, notwith- 
standing the contrary hopes and fears of many, likely that it will leave the 
Church, as by law established, much where it found it, completely subordi- 
nate to the State. 

XI. The Year Book of Missions. By Extsan Hoorn. London: Longman, 

Brown, and Co. 1847. 


The design of this work is not original, as more than one attempt had 
been previously made to present to the Church a comprehensive view of all 
its missions to the heathen world; but it certainly is the most complete 
book of the kind which has ever appeared. The merit claimed for it by 
the author is that of compilation and arrangement, and a high degree of 
excellence in this department must be ascribed to it; but, beyond this, 
the lucidness of its details and the impartial catholicity of its spirit strike us 
as beyond all praise. In the earlier part of the volume we are furnished 
with an outline view of all the missionary societies of Christendom. In its 
subsequent parts, the progress of missions is treated geographically, com- 
mencing with Jerusalem, and ending with Constantinople. Mr. Hoole has 
laid the friends of missions under deep obligation, and we hope he will 
receive due encouragement at their hands. Any dying out of the mis- 
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sionary spirit in the churches of Britain would be fatal to their own pros- 
perity. Our endeavours to bless the heathen have, by their reflex 
influence, revived and extended the piety of our own land. 


XII. Hymns from the German of Dr. Martin Luter. By the Rev. Joun 
Anperson, Minister of the Free Church of Scotland, Helensburgh. 
Second Edition. Edinburgh: John D. Lowe. 1847. 12mo. 

It is doing good service to every member of every denomination of the 
English Church, to translate Luther's hymns in language worthy of the 
original; in which, whatever is wanting in the graces of metrical composi- 
tion, is more than made up by the depth of piety, and the impassioned 
bursts of poetry, in which the great Reformer yoked his own fiery spirit, in 
subjection to the music which was one element of his being, to the chariot 
of the renewed and victorious Gospel; by which, when sung at Worms and 
Augsburg, friends were encouraged, and foes were struck with terror; and 
which have ever since re-echoed, like deep answering to deep, from the 
banks of the Rhine to the shores of the Baltic and the inmost recesses of 
the Alps. But it must be admitted that a worthy translation of these com- 
positions is almost impossible. They are beyond the reach of transforma- 
tion. We esteem it, therefore, no censure upon Mr. Anderson to say that 
we have met in his book with lines metrically faulty, or disagreeably stiff, 
and with feeble expressions; and, in short, that we have been reminded, 
more often than we could wish, of the Church of Scotland Psalter, (the 
faults of which, by-the-bye, are marvellously softened down by the simple, 
quiet singing which prevails in Scotland ;) but, on the other hand, we do 
esteem it very high praise to say that these faults are the exception, and 
not the rule, and that we can cordially recommend the version as a whole. 
Prefixed to this little volume are a good Introduction, and interesting 
extracts from Luther’s own prefaces to his hymns. 

XIII. The Psalms of David. A new metrical version. By the Rev. B. H. 

Corse, Rector of Warbleton. London: Seeley and Co. 1847. 


It is not very probable that this version of the Psalms will supersede any 
existing one, whether adopted by authority or not, as it is not exactly 
suited for the purposes of social Christian worship. The author has not 
endeavoured to graft on the original ode any New Testament doctrines, 
or to make David sing like a Christian, but has strictly adhered to what 
he deems the literal meaning of each separate composition. We could 
indeed, wish that he had made more frequent reference to Messiah, who is 
often spoken of in the Psalms; but at the same time we readily acknow- 
ledge the entire literalness of the version. The author displays considerable 
poetic skill and beauty in many of the odes, and we cordially thank him for 
this increase to our stores of sacred poetry. 

XIV. Antichrist: a Poem. By the Rev.H.Newton. London: Seeleys. 1847, 


It occurred to the author, while residing in the East, to make the contest 
between the archangel Michael and Satan over the body of Moses the sub- 
ject of a few verses, and out of these this poem grew into its present form. 
The scene is successively laid in the regions of darkness, on the mountains 
of Moab, and in Paradise. The poem attempts to identify antichrist with 
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Rome, and the author promises a second part, which will have for its sub- 
ject the downfall of Babylon. We shall defer our opinion of its worth till 
the entire work is before us, content with now saying, that it contains some 
lines and verses of considerable poetic merit. 


XV. Letters, Essays, and other Papers of the Rev. Joun Ensas. By the 
Rev. E. Morean, A.M., Vicar of Lyston. London: Hughes. 1847. 
These papers, as might be expected, if wanting sometimes in grace and 

elegance, are imbued with an evangelical, earnest, and judicious spirit. 

They are arranged and classified by the editor according to their various 

subjects, and are thus more attractive and useful than they otherwise could 

be. We cordially thank the liberal-minded clergyman who has presented 
these productions in their present form, and hope that his anticipations of 
their usefulness will be fully realised. 


XVI. Pampatets.—Dr. Dicken’s Remarks on the Marginal Notes and 
References in the Authorised Version of the Scriptures. (Painter.) The author 
directs attention to the great value of these notes and references, and ex- 
presses regret that Bibles which possess them are so dear as not to come 
within reach of the poor. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
is about to bring out a cheaper reference Bible, and we hope the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible Society will without delay imitate | 
this good example.—A Letter to Lord John Russell on the admission of Jews 
to Parliament, by the Rev. T. R. Birks. (Seeleys.) While stating candidly 
the arguments adduced for the bill now before parliament, the writer de- 
nounces Jewish emancipation as opposed to the revealed will of God. We 
think he misapprehends the necessary bearings of the question, and does 
injustice to the Premier, whom he represents, by his conduct in this in- 
stance, as proclaiming his ‘ conviction, that faith in Christ is superfluous 
for a British legislator.—Immortality ; its real and alleged Evidences, by 
J.T. Gray, (Jackson and Walford,) is a pamphlet of some value, which 
has reached a second edition. The evidences derived from the constitution 
of the human mind—its known instincts and capacities, as well as that 
drawn from analogy, the writer deems inconalusive, and justifies his opinion 
by attempting to show that they are not of universal application ; but the 
proof necessary to demolish them must be of another order, and must show 
that in no case are they applicable. He relies exclusively for natural evi- 
dence of immortality on the aspects of the moral world, and falls back on 
Scripture testimony for the principal ground of faith—Zight Lectures by 
Joun E. Howarp. (Whittaker and Co.) These Lectures are on the Scriptural 
truths most opposed by Puseyism, and are clear, earnest expositions of the 
doctrine of justification by faith, and its collateral topics—The Stepping- 
stone to Bible Knowledge, by A Morner, (Simpkin and Co.) is a series of 
questions and answers respecting the contents of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The questions are very plain and intelligible, and the answers 
such that a little child may readily acquire and remember them. It would 
be an improvement if the work were divided into chapters, and an addi- 
tional recommendation if the price were reduced. 


We are compelled, by the pressure of other matter, to omit our usual 
quarterly List of New Books, as well as Critical Notices of several works, 
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